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Guelph  Business  Directory 

The  attention  of  the  O.  A.  C.  and 

Macdonald  Students  is  drawn  to  the 

following  Directory  of  Guelph  Business  and  Professional  men.  Their  adver- 

tisements  help  to  make  your  magazine  a 

success.  They  carry  the  best  goods 

and  give  the  best  service  you  can  obtain. 

It  is  only  fair  that  you  patronize 

them. 

Banks — 

Cigar  Stores — 

Dominion  Bank 

Murphy  &  Cartledge 

Guelph  and  Ontario  Investment 

Russell  Daly 

and  Saving  Society. 

The  Royal  Bank 

Caterers — 

Union  Bank 

Barbers — 

The  Kandy  Kitchen 

Geo.  Williams 

College  Barber  Shop 

Bicycles — 

Cleaners  and  Pressers 

W.  V.  Bagg 

M.  J.  Brown 

S.  J.  Wimpenny 

Book  Stores — 

Confectionery — 

C.  Anderson  &  Co. 

[ 

Geo.  Williams 

Boots  and  Shoes — 

i 

Cosford’s  Shoe  Store 

Clothiers  &  Furnishings — 

J.  D.  McArthur 

Rollie  Hewer 

Thurstons 

D.  E.  Macdonald  &  Bros.,  Ltd. 

Brokers — 

Powell  &  Fennell 

R.  S.  Cull 

J.  E.  Carter 

Cole  Bros.  &  Scott 

A.  S.  MacPherson 

Keleher  &  Hendley 

Cafes — 

W.  V.  Baggs 

Dominion  Cafe 

S.  J.  Wimpenny 

Royal  Canadian  Cafe 

Wyndham  Inn 

Dentists — 

Candy,  Ice  Cream,  Hot  Drinks — 

Dr.  E.  Burrows 

Dr.  M.  J.  Rudell 

The  Kandy  Kitchen 

Dr.  G.  P.  Britton 

The  Peacock  Candy  Shop 

Dr.  D.  M.  Foster 

Murphy  &  Cartledge 

Dr.  Ross  H.  Wing 

Russell  Daly 

Dr.  R.  Mahoney 

You  will  be  doing  the  Review  a  service  if  you  tell  these  people  you  hare 

read  their  advertisement. 
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Concrete  Root  Cellars  are  Efficient  and  Durable 

A  well-built  concrete  root  cellar  is  a  most  valuable  adjunct  to  modern 
farming.  It  enables  the  farmer  to  store  roots,  fruit  and  vegetables  under  ideal 
temperature  conditions,  free  from  the  inroads  of  rats  and  other  vermin.  Crops 
can  thus  be  held  awaiting  favorable  prices.  A  concrete  cellar  is  watertight  and 
possesses  great  strength.  The  following  materials  are  needed  to  build  an  Arched 
Roof  Cellar  as  illustrated. 

ARCHED  ROOF  CELLAR 
Concrete  Mixtures 

Footings  .  1 

Wall  .  1 

Arched  Roof  .  1 

MATERIALS  REQUIRED 
(Inside  dimensions  12  by  14  feet) 

Cement . 172  Sacks 

Sand .  14  cubic  yards 

Pebbles .  21 cubic  yards 

For  each  additional  foot  in  length,  the  following  material  will  be  required: 

Cement . 6l/2  sacks 

Sand . .  ^  cubic  yard 

Pebbles  or  broken  stone .  1  cubic  yard 

Write  to-day  for  literature  about  concrete  on  the  farm. 

CANADA  CEMENT  COMPANY  LIMITED 

CANADA  CEMENT  COMPANY  BUILDING 
PHILLIPS  SQUARE  MONTREAL 

Sales  Offices  at: 

Montreal  Toronto  Winnipeg  Calgary 
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Oil  Cake  Meal 


The  Best  Live  Stock  Food 

J.&J.  LIVINGSTON 

BRAND 

THE  BEST  OIL  CAKE 
FLAX  SEED 
PURE  LINSEED  MEAL 

Prompt  Shipment 
Reasonable  Prices 

THE  DOMINION 
LINSEED  OIL  CO. 

Limited 

Montreal,  Que.  St.  Boniface,  Man. 
Head  Office  and  Mill,  BADEN,  ONT. 
Branch  Office,  TORONTO 


Chilean  Nitrate  of  Soda 


The  Fertilizer  that  furnishes  Nitro¬ 
gen  in  the  Immediately  Avail¬ 
able  Nitrate  Form 

Twenty  years’  investigations  at  the 
New  Jersey  Experiment  Station  show¬ 
ed  that  “The  percentage  of  Nitrogen 
recovered  in  the  Crop  was  greater 
with  the  Nitrate  than  with  any  of  the 
other  materials,  the  20-year  average 


being  as  follows:” 

Nitrate  of  Soda . 62.42% 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia. ..  .47.48% 

Dried  Blood . 38.69% 

Cow  Manure . 32.69% 


Free  Literature  on  the  Use  of 
Nitrate  of  Soda  in  Canada  may  be 
obtained  from 

B.  Leslie  Emslie,  Director 

Chilean  Nitrate 
Educational 
Bureau 


REFORD  BUILDING  TORONTO 
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Your 

Live 
Stock ; 


sure  /r  you  use 

«fl£SO  OIF3  N9  / 


HOW  MANY, MANY  TIMES  YOU  NEED  SOMETHING^ 
OF  THIS  KIND,  s  TO  KILL  LICE  ON  A  COLT  OR  CALF, 
TO  TREAT  A  CASE  OF  MANGE  OR  RINGWORM, TO 
•-  WASH  OUT  A  CUT  OR  A  SCRATCH,  TO  ^DISINFECT 
A  WOUND  OR  A  RUNNING  SORE  OR  GALL; 

HOW  OFTEN  YOU  COULD  MAKE  GOOD  USE  OF 
A  RELIABLE  ANTISEPTIC  IF  YOU  ONLY  HAD  IT. 


.KEEP  KRESO  DIP  N?l  ON  HAND/ 

YOU  WILL  FIND  IT  THE  BEST  KIND  OF 
Insurance  against  loss  from  parasites  and  disease. 

ITS  A  REAL  NECESSITY  ON  EVERY  FARMJ 

THERE  IS  ALWAYS  GOOD  MONEY  IN  HEALTHY,  THRIFTY,  WELL  KEPT 
^  y STOCK.  LOUSY,  MANGY,  DIRTY,  NEGLECTED  ANIMALS 
/  ARE  A  LOSING  GAME  ANYTIME  AND  ANYWHERE  , 

USE  A  GOOD  DIP  AND  YOU  WILL  HAVE  NO  TROUBLE. 

BE  SURE  YOU  HAVE  THE  RIGHT  KINO 
NO  QUESTION  ABOUT  IT  IF  YOU  USE  KRESO  DIP  NO.Ii 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS 
sMrtuned  br  Park*.  Davis  A  Co.. 
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HOUSE  INSULATION 

A  NEW  IDEA 

A  house  lined  with  Cork  is  warmer  in  winter  and  cooler  in  summer. 
Fuel  bills  are  reduced  fully  30  per  cent. 

ARMSTRONG’S  NONPAREIL  CORKBOARD 

has  kept  the  heat  out  of  cold  storage  rooms  for  the  past  thirty  years. 
It  will  prevent  the  heat  escaping  from  your  home  in  just  the  same  manner. 
Why  burn  fuel  and  allow  the  heat  to  flow  readily  through  your  walls 
and  roof?  Write  for  a  corkboard  sample  and  our  40  page  catalogue 
on  House  Insulation. 

Armstrong  Cork  &  Insulation  Co.,  Limited 

McGill  Bldg.,  11  Brant  St., 

Montreal  Toronto 


Press  Agricultural  Politics  in  Canada 


Founded 

1829 


are  given  unusual  treatment  in 


A  History  of  Farmers’  Movements  in  Canada 

By  Louis  Aubrey  Wood,  Ph.D. 

WITH  the  study  of  Agriculture  naturally  goes  a  study  of  the 
doings  of  agriculturists.  This  volume  gives  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  treatment  of  the  remarkable  series  of  farmers’  move¬ 
ments  occurring  in  Canada  since  1872,  and  shows  their  effect  on 
the  social,  economic  and  political  life  of  the  country.  Dr.  Wood’s 
aim  has  been  to  show  Canadian  farmers  struggling  through  organiz¬ 
ation  toward  self-expression  and  toward  an  adequate  defence  of 
their  industry.  Particular  attention  is  given  to  the  farmers’  plunge 
into  politics  in  the  several  provinces  as  well  as  in  the  Federal  arena. 
400  pages.  $2.50. 

Get  It  Through  the  College  Bureau 
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GAIUS  FURIUS  CRESIMUS,  a  freedman ,  be¬ 
ing  able  to  raise  from  a  bit  of  land  far  more  abund¬ 
ant  harvests  than  his  neighbours  could  from  the 
largest  farms ,  was  greatly  envied ,  and  accused  of  en¬ 
ticing  away  the  crops  of  others  by  the  practice  of 
sorcery . 

A  day  was  appointed  for  his  trial.  Apprehen¬ 
sive  of  being  condemned ,  when  the  question  was  to 
be  put  to  vote  among  the  tribes ,  he  had  all  his  im¬ 
plements  of  husbandry  brought  into  the  Forum ,  to¬ 
gether  with  his  farm  servants ,  robust,  and,  as  Piso 
says,  well-conditioned,  well-clad,  iron  tools  splend¬ 
idly  made,  stout  mattocks,  ponderous  ploughshares, 
and  sleek  oxen. 

When  all  this  had  been  done,  he  said,  <(These , 
Roman  citizens,  are  my  instruments  of  magic;  nor 
can  1  exhibit  to  your  view,  or  bring  into  the  Forum, 
those  midnight  toils  of  mine,  those  early  watchings, 
those  sweats  and  fatigues.” 

Upon  this  he  was  unanimously  acquitted. 

—PUNY. 
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Canada’s  Political  Status 

By  John  S.  Ewart,  K.C. 


WHY  IS  there  so  much  difficulty 
in  defining  Canada’s  political 
status?  Why  do  so  many  men 
make  such  poor  attempts  at  it?  Some¬ 
times  an  illustration  is  the  best  way  to 
answer  questions.  Listen. 

For  transition  periods  in  all  depart¬ 
ments,  labels  are  usually  lacking.  A 
poliwog,  as  the  days  go  by,  sloughs  off 
his  tail;  projects  four  legs*  shuts  his 
gills,  useful  in  the  water;  evolves  lungs, 
for  service  on  land;  develops  a  voice; 
and  eventually,  as  a  fully  fabricated 
frog,  contributes  his  quota  to  the  Canad¬ 
ian  evensong.  A  polliwog  then.  A 
frog:  now.  But  for  intermediate  status 
no  appropriate  label.  All  that  one  can 
say  is:  He  has  ceased  to  be  a  polliwog; 
and  he  is  not  yet  a  frog.  And  so  of 
Canada  we  may  say  that  she  was  once 
a  colony  (in  Colonial  Office  sense),  and 
that  she  is  not  yet  a  sovereign  state. 
And,  if  we  wish  to  be  accurate,  that  is 
about  all  that  we  can  say.  For  the 
intermediate  states,  political  science  has 
furnished  no  appropriate  labels. 

Canada  is  a  Nation 
There  being,  Tor  Canada’s  present 
position,  no  handy  appellation,  a  lot  of 
very  loose  phraseology  has  become  cur¬ 
rent.  For  example,  one  may  frequently 
hear  it  said  that  Canada  is  a  nation.  But 
by  no  possibility  can  that  be  true.  Can¬ 
adians — the  people  of  Canada — may  or 
may  not  be  a  nation,  depending  entirely 
upon  your  interpretation  of  the  word. 
But,  inasmuch  as  she  is  a  corporate  po¬ 
litical  entity,  Canada  can  no  more  be  a 


nation  than  she  can  be  a  race.  The  Jews 
are  a  race.  They  form  parts  of  many 
nations.  And  the  enclosing  geographical 
structure  of  a  state  is  inhabitated  by 
nations.  Race  and  nation  are  words 
applicable  to  people.  A  state  is  a  po¬ 
litical  entity.  The  shareholders  in  a 
corporation  are  a  fluctuating  body  of 
persons.  They  are  not  the  corporation. 
The  thousand-times-repeated  assertion 
that  Canada  is  a  nation  means  nothing. 

A  Sovereign  State 
Mr.  N.  W.  Rowell  has  frequently  de¬ 
clared  that  Canaada  is  a  sovereign  state. 
Sir  Robert  Borden  has  spoken  of  the 
smaller  states  which  were  represented 
at  the  peace  negotiations  as  ‘‘no  more 
complete  in  their  sovereignty”  than 
Canada.  Viscount  Grey  has  said  that  the 
“self-governing  Dominions  are  now 
recognized  as  having  all  the  inde¬ 
pendence  of  a  seperate  nation.” 

And  Colonel  Amery  (the  present  Colon¬ 
ial  Secretary)  has  said  that — 

“to-day  all  the  governments  and 
parliaments  of  the  Empire  were 
imperial  governments  and  parlia¬ 
ments,  because  they  all  had  should¬ 
ered  imperial  responsibilities.” 

I  most  sincerely  wish  that  these  state¬ 
ments  were  true.  But  they  are  not.  A 
sovereign  state  is  a  state  of  the  highest 
rank.  It  is  sovereign  when  .rmreme 
power  resides  within  itself ;  when  it 
frames  its  own  constitution  and  enacts 
its  own  laws;  when  it  is  not  subject  to 
any  other  state ;  when  it  deals  with  other 
sovereign  states  on  a  footing  of  equal- 
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ity.  In  many  respects,  Canada  falls 
lamentably  short  of  that  standard.  The 
most  important  of  all  the  incidents  of 
sovereignty — the  power  over  our  war- 
and-peace  relations  with  foreign  count¬ 
ries — is  vested,  not  in  us,  but  in  a  gov¬ 
ernment  over  which  we  have  no  con¬ 
trol,  whose  tenure  of  office  depends  up¬ 
on  an  electorate  three  thousand  miles 
away,  and  whose  electors  are  swayed 
dv  feelings  which  may  or  may  not  t>e 
related  to  ours.  When  the  King,  upon 
the  advice  of  his  British  ministers,  de¬ 
clared  war  upon  Germany  in  1914,  the 
whole  Empire — including  Canada — was 
at  war.  The  same  thing  might  happen 
to-morrow.  Sir  Robert  Borden,  in  his 
booklet  The  War  and  the  Future,  wrote 
as  follows: 

“The  citizens  of  the  self-govern¬ 
ing  Dominions  do  not  directly  par¬ 
ticipate  through  their  Ministers  or 
through  their  Parliaments  in  the 
Councils  of  the  Empire  which  de¬ 
termine  the  issues  of  peace  and 
war.” 

Equality 

On  one  occasion,  Sir  Robert  Borden 
said : 

‘‘that  the  future  of  the  Empire 
must  be  based  on  one  great  prin¬ 
ciple  alone — and  that  is  :  equality 
of  nations  within  the  British  Em¬ 
pire.” 

Referring  to  Canada’s  representation 
at  the  Peace  Conference,  Mr.  Rowell 
said : 

“we  had  reached  the  stage  where 
all  were  prepared  to  agree  that  the 
Empire  was  a  league  of  nations 
of  equal  status.” 

In  his  Burwash  Memorial  Lectures, 
he  said : 

“The  British  government  has  ful¬ 
ly  recognized  in  principle  the  equal¬ 
ity  of  status  of  the  Dominions  with 
the  Mother  Country.” 


In  a  speech  reported  in  The  Times  of 
May  4th.  1925,  Mr.  Amery  said : 

‘‘We  had  created  a  vast  Empire 
of  free  nations  enjoying  every 
privilege  and  power  that  the  Moth¬ 
er  Country  itself  possessed.” 

I  wish  that  these  statements  were  true. 
But  they  are  not.  To  say  that  the  po¬ 
litical  status  of  Canada  is  equal  to  that 
of  the  United  Kingdom  is,  of  course, 
equivalent  to  saying  that  Canada  is  a 
sovereign  state,  and  that,  as  we  have 
seen,  is  not  true.  I  do  not  like  the 
word  tommyrot,  but  I  make  no  objec¬ 
tion  to  Sir  Allan  Ayles worth’s  applica¬ 
tion  of  it  to  “all  the  talk  about  equality 
of  status.” 

Within  the  Empire 

There  can  be  no  more  glaring  in¬ 
stances  of  self-contradiction  than  those 
contained  in  such  phrases  as  equality  of 
nations  within  the  British  Empire 
(above  quoted)’  independence  within 
the  Empire;  and  sovereignty  within  the 
Empire.  For  equality  means,  as  we 
have  seen,  sovereignty.  Independence  is 
.another  word  for  sovereignty.  And 
there  cannot  be  two  sovereign  states 
within  one  Empire.  Such  states  may 
enter  into  treaty  relations,  even  to  the 
extent  of  framing  a  confederation,  but 
it  is  impossible  that  imperial  relations 
can  exist  between  two  sovereign  states. 

The  British  Commonwealth  of 
Nations 

Very  frequently  Canada  is  spoken  of 
as  a  member  of  The  British  Common¬ 
wealth  of  Nations.  Sir  Robert  Borden, 
on  one  occasion,  said  that  he  preferred 
that  phrase  to  The  British  Empire,  and 
Professor  XV.  M..  Kennedy  has  advocat¬ 
ed  “the  quiet  disappearance  of  the  word 
Empire.”  W  hen  thus  speaking,  these 
gentlemen  were  thinking  only  of  the 
United  Kingdom  and  the  Dominions, 
the  relation  between  which  have  large¬ 
ly  ceased  to  be  of  the  imperial  —  the 
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dominating  and  subordinate  type.  For 
these  places,  as  a  group,  they  did  not 
like  the  word  Empire.  But  they  over¬ 
looked  the  existence  of  all  the  other 
parts  of  the  King’s  dominions,  to  which 
their  proposed  phrase  would  be  quite 
inappropriate,  and  for  which  Empire  is 
indispensable. 

jThe  proposed  phrase,  even  in  its 
limited  application  to  the  United  King¬ 
dom  and  the  Dominions,  is  unsupport- 
able,  for  two  reasons:  First,  the  Unit¬ 
ed  Kingdom  and  the  Dominions  are  not 
nations.  They  are  states.  And  second¬ 
ly,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  Com¬ 
monwealth  of  States.  Each  of  the 
Dominions  is  a  Commonwealth — that  is, 
a  state  of  democratic  character;  the 
United  Kingdom  is  advancing  in  that 
direction ;  and  we  have  only  to  say 
“British  Commonwealth  of  Common¬ 
wealths”  to  see  how  absurd  is  the  phrase 
A  federation  such  as  the  United  States 
is  the  nearest  approach  to  a  Common¬ 
wealth  of  Commonwealths,  for  both 
federal  and  state  governments  are 
democratic.  But  observe  (1)  that  in 
that  case  there  is  not  a  Commonwealth 
of  Commonwealths,  but  a  federation  of 
Commonwealths  or  states;  and  (2)  that 
even  if  the  proposed  phrase  were  ap¬ 
plicable  to  a  federation,  the  relations  be¬ 
tween  the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
Dominions  are  not  federal. 

British  Community  of  Nations 

Mr.  Mackenzie  King,  following  in  that 
respect  the  King,  sometimes  refers  to 
Canada  as  a  member  of  The  British 
Community  of  Nations ,  because  a  com¬ 
munity  is  not  a  state  of  any  kind.  It 
is  an  association  of  people.  And  as  a 
nation  is  also  a  community  of  people, 
the  phrase  means  a  Community  of  Com¬ 
munities.  You  might  as  well  say  a 
People  of  Peoples. 


The  British  Empire 

Now  for  the  facts.  Until  Canada  be¬ 
comes  a  sovereign  state,  she  will  remain 
part  of  the  British  Empire — or  as  the 
King’s  title  indicates,  a  British  posess- 
ion.  That  is  what  Canada  became  when 
the  British  flag  (a  symbol  of  sovereign¬ 
ty)  supplanted  the  French  flag  in  1763- 
At  no  period  has  any  change  in  that 
respect  occurred.  And  that  is  what  we 
are  to-day.  We  have,  indeed,  a  very 
much  larger  measure  of  control  over 
cur  own  affairs  than  we  had  160  or 
even  10  years  ago.  British  overlordship 
is  disappearing — in  late  years  very 
rapidly — but  until  all  trace  of  it  vanish¬ 
es,  Canada  is  still  part  of  the  British 
Empire — a  subordinate  part ;  and  sub¬ 
ordination  I  hate. 

But  the  relationship  between  the  Unit¬ 
ed  Kingdom  and  the  Dominions  being 
very  different  from  that  obtaining  be¬ 
tween  the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
other  subordinate  parts  of  the  Empire, 
some  short  phrases  by  which  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  between  the  two  groups  would 
be  useful — phrases  which  would  in¬ 
dicate  the  salient  fact  that  in  the  one 
case  the  overlord  is  disappearing  and 
in  the  other  that  it  is  static.  Note 
the  three  aspects  of  the  British  Em¬ 
pire,  and  adapt  your  language  accord¬ 
ingly.  When  desiring  to  refer  to  it  as 
an  undissected  whole,  say  The  British 
Empire.  When  desiring  to  speak  of 
the  group  composed  of  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  Dominions,  say  The 
British  Empire  D.A. — the  D.A.  mean- 
mgDisap pearing  Authority.  And  when 
desiring  to  refer  to  the  United  King¬ 
dom  and  the  less  advanced  parts  of  the 
King’s  possessions,  say  The  British 
Empire  S.  A. — the  S.  A.  meaning  Static 
Authority.  Barring  a  question  whether 
India  should  be  given  a  place  with  the 
Dominions  or  left  in  the  elsewheres,  the 
proposal  is  scientific  enough.  If  any¬ 
one  can  do  better,  let  him  be  heard  from- 
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“Roxy  and  His  Gang” 

By  A.  B.  C.  T.,  ’22 


THIS  has  been  aptly  called  the 
age  of  advertising.  The  busi¬ 
ness  world  recognizes  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  advertising;  it  is  not  so 
much  a  matter  of  competition  as  an 
effort  to  create  a  desire.  If  you  have 
anything  to  sell,  to  advertise  it  is 
sound  business.  The  latest  method 
of  advertising  is  by  means  of  radio. 

The  Province  of  Ontario  has  holi¬ 
days  to  sell.  Holidays  in  the  woods; 
holidays  by  clear  lakes;  inviting  the 
fisherman — holidays  in  the  virgin 
forest,  which  have  a  highway  to 
their  very  door;  and  when  there  a 
hotel  service  equal  to  that  of  any 
large  city;  holidays  in  places  more 
remote,  which  can  only  be  reached 
by  boat  or  portage;  holidays  in  log 
camps,  where  the  only  open  space 
for  miles  is  the  camp  site;  holidays 
where  no  camp  exists,  and  where  one 
must  be  thrown  up;  holidays  by  cool 
peaceful  lakes,  where  every  day 
seems  a  regatta  day  with  the  num¬ 
berless  canoes  gliding  lazily  about, 
or  holidays  by  lakes  iso  large  and  un¬ 
known,  that  guides  are  a  necessity; 
holidays  to  suit  every  desire. 

Among  our  neighbours  to  the  south 
are  hundreds  of  thousand8  anxious 
to  try  holidays  in  just  such  places 
as  Ontario  affords. 

The  Government  of  the  Province 
of  Ontario  this  year  did  perhaps  the 
most  effective  bit  of  advertising  ever 
done  by  any  country,  to  introduce 
its  wares  to  another.  They  recog¬ 
nized  that  Mr.  S.  L.  Rothafel,  pro¬ 
duction  manager  of  the  Capital  The¬ 
atre,  New  York,  was  the  greatest  per¬ 
sonality  in  the  radio  world;  that 
there  was  not  a  listener  within  tun¬ 


ing  in  distance  of  New  York  who 
did  not  know  and  love  “Roxy  and 
His  Gang.”  If  only  Roxy  could  be 
shown  our  holiday  places;  enjoy 
them,  and  tell  of  them  to  his  twenty 
million  friends  in  U.S.A. 

“Roxy”  accepted  the  invitation  of 
the  Ontario  Government  to  be  its 
guests,  and  he  and  twenty-odd  of 
his  gang  arrived  for  three  weeks. 
From  Ottawa  on  the  east  to  Wind¬ 
sor  on  the  west,  and  as  far  north  as 
Lake  Nipigon  they  toured. 

Tennyson  says:  “I  am  a  part  of  all 
that  I  have  met,”  and  Roxy  admits 
that  he  has  gone  back,  with  deep 
impressions  of  the  wonders  of  the 
outdoor  life  of  Ontario.  Impression 
from  that  fairyland  of  Kawartha 
Lakes,  with  its  countless  islands 
large  and  tiny  each  with  its  cosy 
summer  home  tucked  away  among 
the  trees.  Yet  all  within  a  few  miles 
of  the  busy  industrial  city  of  Peter¬ 
borough,  and  connected  with  it  by  a 
first-class  road.  Impressions  from 
the  summer  resort  towns  which 
nestle  along  Lake  Ontario,  Port 
Hope,  Cobourg,  Trenton,  Belleville, 
and  Kingston.  Impressions  of  the 
stately  capital  of  Ottawa.  Impres¬ 
sions  from  the  far  famed  Algonquin 
Park,  where  he  spent  three  care-free 
days  at  Highland  Inn.  Impressions 
of  our  great  northland;  the  clay  belt; 
The  possibilities  for  development; 
impressions  of  our  natural  resources; 
the  Hollinger  mine,  second  largest 
gold  mine  in  the  world.  The  Abitibbi 
pulp  and  paper  mills  with  its  out¬ 
put  of  twenty-five  box  cars  of  fin¬ 
ished  paper  daily.  Impressions  of  the 
thousands  of  square  miles  yet  un- 
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touched.  Impresions  of  the  Nipigon 
country,  where  as  yet  man  is  but  an 
intruder;  where  the  wild  things 
know  no  fear  of  him.  That  land  of 
mighty  lakes  studded  with  forest- 
covered  islands;  that  land  where  In¬ 
dian  guides  are  not  a  luxury,  but  a 
necessity,  and  yet  where  every  com¬ 
fort  may  be  obtained  at  Nipigon 
Lodge  and  Orient  Bay.  Impressions 
of  the  charming  Muskoka  and  Lake 
of  Bays,  places  more  inhabited,  but 
none  the  less  picturesque. 

Roxy  is  an  ardent  fisherman,  and 
he  and  his  gang  caught  fish.  They 
caught  them  in  Kawartha  Lakes,  in 
Algonquin  Park,  in  the  Temiskam- 
ing  waters  and  in  the  Nipigon. 

Nor  were  the  summer  resorts  and 
sportsman’s  country  all  that  made 
impression;  Roxy  viewed  with  inter¬ 
est  our  busy  industrial  cities,  and 
comfortable  trains  and  our  prosper¬ 
ous  country  side. 

Roxy  talks  over  the  radio  in  the 
same  manner  as  he  talks  to  a  friend 
by  his  side;  not  for  the  mere  sake 
of  talking,  but  from  his  heart,  about 
things  that  move  and  impress  us. 
That  is  why  he  is  the  best  loved  radio 
man  in  the  world.  And  during  the 
last  six  weeks  he  has  been  talking  to 
his  twenty  million  friends  in  U.  S.  A. 
about  the  things  in  Ontario,  he  saw, 
appreciated  and  enjoyed. 

Was  there  ever  a  better  way  to  in¬ 
troduce  our  holiday  places  to  our 
friends? 

And  now  a  word  about  the  impres¬ 
sions,  we  who  were  privileged  to  be 
with  Roxy  and  his  gang  during  their 
three  weeks  with  us. 

Roxy  himself  is  too  well  known, 
and  has  been  too  extensively  written 
of  by  the  big  publications  all  over 
the  world  to  need  any  introduction 
to  Canadians.  There  is  no  question 


about  his  ability  and  brilliancy — his 
career  bears  out  the  saying,  “truth 
is  stranger  than  fiction.”  His  first 
venture  in  the  show  business  was  a 
moving  picture  show  in  a  little  dance 
hall  back  of  a  saloon  in  Forest  City, 
Minn.  His  latest  is  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  new  Roxy  Theatre  in  New 
York,  which  will  be  the  largest  in 
the  world,  and  where  he  hopes  to  per¬ 
fect  the  ideals  he  dreamed  years  ago 
in  the  nickle  show  in  Forest  City. 

The  things  that  stand  out  as  one 
gets  to  know  Roxy  are  his  sincerity 
and  his  abundance  of  the  milk  of 
human  kindness.  The  dollars  and 
cents  side  of  the  show  business  are 
secondary  matters,  and  no  doubt  be¬ 
cause  he  has  put  art  first,  the  dol¬ 
lars  Lave  followed  so  successfully. 
His  kindliness  is  positive,  it  takes 
the  form  of  service.  By  his  efforts 
he  was  instrumental  in  installing 
seventy  thousand  radios  sets  at  the 
bedsides  of  returned  disabled  Ameri¬ 
can  soldiers,  and  at  his  first  public 
reception  in  Ontario  he  started  a 
similar  work  here,  and  in  fifteen 
minutes  had  collected  over  two  thou¬ 
sand  dollars.  He  is  methodical,  but 
will  change  his  plans  in  a  second,  if 
he  can  fit  in,  to  go  with  his  gang  to 
a  hospital  and  entertain  the  suffer¬ 
ers.  He  gave  unstintingly  of  his 
time  and  talent  to  Christie  Street 
Hospital  and  the  soldiers  hospital  in 
Hamilton. 

His  forty-third  birthday  was  cele¬ 
brated  in  a  summer  resort  in  a  north¬ 
ern  bush.  The  gang  gave  him  a 
party.  Roxy  replied  to  their  congra¬ 
tulations.  There  was  just  his  gang 
and  one  or  two  of  us  there,  and 
never  have  I  seen  a  gang  of  people 
more  attentive,  or  swayed  than  dur¬ 
ing  that  twenty  minutes,  than  were 
that  little  group  there  in  that  north- 
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ern  bush.  He  is  their  employer,  he 
calls  them  his  children.  They  in  turn 
have  absolute  confidence  in  him, 
obey  him,  respect  him  and  love  him. 

His  gang  are  charming  folk,  whom 
to  know  was  to  enjoy.  They  made 
friends  everywhere,  and  the  many 
people  they  met  in  Ontario  were  gen¬ 
uinely  sorry  to  see  them  depart.  The 
names  of  his  gang  are  household 
words  for  has  not  Roxy  himself  in¬ 
troduced  them  to  you  scores  of  times. 
It  is  of  interest  to  know  that  among 
those  he  brought  with  him  were  four 
Canadian  born:  Mr.  Newell,  of  Que¬ 
bec;  Messrs.  Edward  Johnson,  Doug¬ 
las  Stansbury,  of  Toronto,  and  Lieut. 
Getz  Rice,  of  Montreal,  composer  of 
‘‘Dear  Old  Pal  of  Mine.” 

During  the  tour  Getz  Rice  wrote 
two  songs.  The  original  copies  are 
before  me.  They  are  being  publish¬ 
ed,  and  to  their  tune  you  will  be  danc¬ 
ing  this  winter  in  Mac  Hall  and  the 
old  Gym.  Here  is  the  chorus  of 


one  he  wrote — a  sort  of  marching 
song  for  the  trip,  and  wrhich  was 
broadcasted  on  several  occasions  to 
the  folks  back  in  U.S.A. 

No  matter  where  you  go  in  old 
Ontario, 

We’ll  tramp  the  long,  long  road  with 
you, 

In  forest,  lake  or  stream, 

Where  life’s  a  sportman’s  dream. 

And  all  beneath  God’s  boundless  blue 
Come  let  us  shake  your  hand, 

The  way  pals  understand,  and 
As  on  the  air  you’ll  hear  our  song, 
Our  trip  started  with  a  bang, 

Twill  find  Roxy  and  his  gang 
Will  go  the  long,  long  road  with  you. 

And  now  Roxy  and  his  gang  are 
back  at  their  work  in  New  York; 
back  with  renewed  energy,  eager  and 
willing  to  help  Roxy  tell  the  people 
of  U.S.A.  about  the  charms  of  out¬ 
door  life  in  Ontario. 


Mr.  Maclaren  and  his  class  of  Rural  Leaders  believe  that  if  you  socialize  thi 

country,  the  city  will  have  to  take  second  place. 

Courtesy  of  Farmer’s  Advocate. 
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Forestry  as  a  Vocation 

By  G-.  R.  Lane,  ’24 


THE  FORESTER  is  at  a  disad¬ 
vantage  in  Canada.  Like  the 
agricultural  representative,  he  is 
too  often  considered  a  physician,  not  a 
producer,  and  he  is  not  called  in  until  the 
patient  is  very,  very  ill.  And,  because 
he  cannot  effect  an  immediate  cure,  he 
is  often  severely  criticized  both  by  the 
forest  owner  and  the  public. 

But  the  forester  should  not  be  con¬ 
sidered  a  physician.  Just  as  the  trained 
agriculturalist  is  a  producer  and  prac¬ 
tises  an  art,  so  the  trained  forester  prac¬ 
tises  the  art  of  silviculture  and  produces 
a  supply  of  raw  material  for  the  wood¬ 
using  industries  of  the  nation. 

Forestrv  and  foresters  have  not  en- 

m/ 

joyed  the  advantages  given  by  govern¬ 
ments  to  agriculture.  Only  the  farm 
surpasses  the  forest  in  this  country  as  a 
wealth  producer.  The  products  of  the 
forest  contribute  $300,000,000  a  year  to 
our  national  wealth.  The  forest  crops 
exceed  those  of  the  dairy  products,  the 
live  stock,  the  hay  or  oat  crop,  and  is 
giving  the  wheat  crop  a  very  close  run. 

For  agricultural  experimental  sta¬ 
tions,  for  experiments  on  field  crops  and 
soils,  the  Dominion  and  Provincial  gov¬ 
ernments  annually  grant  one  and  three 
quarter  million  dollars.  But  only  $50,000 
is  being  spent  on  experiments  or  in¬ 
vestigations  in  the  forests.  Comparing 
the  money  spent  in  direct  agricultural 
research  with  forest  research,  the  ratio 
is  350  to  1 

The  trained  forester  is  having  just 
as  difficult  a  time  to  overcome  the 
prejudices  of  the  practical  man  as  the 
trained  agriculturist  ever  had.  It  is  on¬ 
ly  within  comparatively  recent  years 
that  large  wood-producing  companies 
are  using  other  than  practical  men. 


Only  as  far  back  as  1900  there  was 
no  such  thing  as  a  Dominion  or  Pro¬ 
vincial  forestry  branch,  neither  was 
their  such  a  thing  as  a  technically  train¬ 
ed  forester  in  the  country.  Until  about 
1905  any  man  contemplating  the  pro¬ 
fession  of  forestry  had  to  go  outside 
the  country  for  his  training.  Now  full 
technical  courses  are  offered  at  the 
University  of-  Toronto,  Uaval  Univer¬ 
sity,  the  University  of  New  Brunswick, 
and  the  University  of  British  Columbia. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  majority 
of  the  graduates  of  these  schools  go 
into  government  service,  though  since 
the  war,  the  number  finding  employ¬ 
ment  with  private  corporations  has 
shown  a  rapid  increase.  To-day  there 
are  four  provincial  forestry  branches, 
and  with  one  exception,  that  of  Ontario, 
foresters  are  in  charge  of  carrying  out 
the  timber  cutting  regulations  on  the 
Crown  Bands. 

Many  graduates  find  employment 
with  the  Dominion  Forestry  Branch. 
This  department,  among  other  things, 
carries  out  investigaations  in  growth 
for  the  different  species  in  Canada,  and 
the  wood-products  laboratories  at 
Montreal  come  under  this  branch. 

a 

As  in  agriculture,  there  are  a  great 
number  of  different  lines  of  work 
which  a  graduate  forester  may  pursue. 
Nearly  every  forestry  branch  has  a 
surveying  and  estimating  department.  It 
is  often  the  duties  of  the  foresters  of 
this  department  to  lead  parties  into  a 
tract  of  country  and  estimate  the 
amount,  age  and  species  of  the  timber 
found  there.  They  also  map  the  size 
and  course  of  streams.  The  reports  of 
these  parties  govern,  to  a  large  extent. 
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the  selling  price  of  timber  on  Crown 
Lands  in  Canada. 

Every  forestry  branch  in  Canada  has 
its  fire  protection  department.  The 
country  is  divided  into  districts  and 
each  district  forester,  and  often  his 
assistants,  are  graduates  of  a  forest 
school.  Where  there  is  an  air  service 
the  planes  will  receive  instruction  from 
the  district  foresters.  The  observers  of 
planes  are  very  often  either  graduates 
or  undergraduates  of  forestry  schools 
When  planes  are  working  on  aerial 
photography  and  mapping  work,  the 
pilots  and  observers  receive  their  orders 
direct  from  a  trained  forestry. 

The  Dominion,  and  the  Provinces  of 
Ontario  and  Quebec  each  have  reforesta¬ 
tion  branches.  The  supervision  of 
nurseries,  the  planning  of  new  forests, 
and  the  directing  of  planting  of  trees  is 
done  by  trained  foresters.  This  branch 
of  work  in  Canada  is  carried  out  on  a 
very  small  scale  as  compared  to  Europ¬ 
ean  countries,  New  Zealand  or  the 
United  States. 

In  the  past  four  years  Ontario  has 
taken  steps  in  the  direction  of  intelli¬ 
gently  managed  forescs.  I  refer  to  the 
establishment  of  municipal  forests. 
Ontario  has  about  thirty  of  these,  vary¬ 
ing  in  size  from  two  acres  to  a  thous¬ 
and,  and  Quebec  also  has  several  of 
them.  The  object  of  starting  these  com¬ 
munity  forests  is  to  make  barren  areas, 
adjoining  agricultural  lands,  productive, 
to  stop  the  sweep  of  the  wind  across 
the  country,  to  regulate  stream  flow, 
and  to  have  an  increasingly  valuable 
forest  near  enough  to  a  ready  market 


that  all  profit  will  not  be  eaten  up  by 
freight  rates.  The  number  of  foresters 
necessary  for  the  planning  and  estab¬ 
lishing  of  municipal  forests  in  Canada 
will  greatly  increase  in  the  near  future. 

Undergraduates  of  forest  schools  in 
Canada  are  always  in  demand  for 
forest  survey  parties,  timber  cruising 
parties,  fire  ranging,  aerial  work  and 
reforestation.  Governments  in  Canada 
pay  undergraduates  between  sixty-five 
and  a  hundred  dollars  a  month,  with  all 
expenses,  according  to  experience  and 
education. 

The  recent  great  demand  for  grad¬ 
uates  from  companies,  speaks  well  for 
those  young  men  who  first  went  to 
private  corporations  and  demonstrated 
that  the  trained  man  is  better  than  the 
so-called  practical  man.  I  have  in  mind 
a  young  graduate  who  was  hired  by  a 
private  company.  At  the  end  of  one 
year  this  young  man  went  to  the 
directors’  meeting  and  asked  that  he  be 
allowed  to  build  a  light  railroad  so 
that  the  logs  might  be  brought  direct 
to  the  mill  and  save -the  loss  usually 
meurred  in  floating.  In  the  face  of  the 
re-ignation  of  two  of  the  directors,  this 
young  man  was  allowed  to  go  ahead 
with  his  scheme,  and  since  then  he  has 
been  saving  the  company  many  thous¬ 
ands  of  dollars  annually. 

V  ith  the  rapid  depletion  of  our 
countries’  forests,  the  openings  for 
trained  silvaculturalists  will  increase 
both  with  governments  and  private 
corporations.  The  opinions  of  the 
trained  man  are  being  relied  upon  more 
and  more  each  year. 


The  worst  use  that  can  be  made  of  success  is  to  boost  of  it. 

— Sir  Arthur  Helps. 
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Limericks 

By  Anthony  Chigglewort,  ’20 


“A  gallant  young  man  named 
■O’Branniigan, 

Was  disowned  by  his  rich  uncle 
Flannigan ; 

When  his  friends  asked  him  why, 
The  old  man  made  reply: 

He’s  too  fond  of  potheen  and  shen¬ 
anigan!”  crooned  the  Cheerful 
Idiot  to  himself,  a  prop  os  of  nothing 
at  all,  as  the  steamer  gathered  way. 

His  friend  O’Donnell  looked  at  him 
severely.  “The  limerick,”  he  remark¬ 
ed,  “is  the  lowest  form  of  verse,  cor¬ 
responding  to  the  pun  as  a  form  of 
wit.” 

“There  you’re  wrong,  old  top,”  re¬ 
turned  the  other. 

“I  may  add,”  continued  O’Donnell 
didactically,  “that  as  might  be  ex¬ 
pected,  the  limerick  makes  its  great¬ 
est  appeal  to  the  same  type  of  mind 
as  does  the  pun,  videlicet,  the  lowest 
and  most  shallow.” 

“Wrong  again,”  said  the  Cheerful 
Idiot,  roused  from  his  calm  by  this 
personal  attack.  “Up  to  your  old 
tricks — repeating  what  some  Profes¬ 
sor  told  you,  without  thinking  it  out 
for  yourself.  When’ll  you  learn  that 
your  college  days  are  over,  and  that 
you  won’t  be  marked  down  even  if 
you  do  show  a  faint  touch  of  original 
thought?” 

“But  I  did  think  that  one  out  for 
myself,”  protested  O’Donnell. 

“Then  there’s  something  wrong 
with  your  thinker,”  rejoined  the 
other  with  the  brutal  frankness  of 
an  old  friend.  “Was  Shakespeare  a 
dub?  He  delighted  in  puns,  and  in 
limericks,  too.” 

“Oh,  come  now.  That’s  laying  it 


on  too  thick.  The  limerick  wasn't 
invented  in  Shakespeare’s  time.” 

“My  dear  but  limited  old  chap,  the 
limerick,  like  the  sonnet,  is  of  Ital¬ 
ian  origin,  and  was  imported  into 
England  at  the  same  time  as  the 
sonnet.  And  that,  as  you  know,  was 
before  the  time  of  the  immortal  Wil¬ 
liam.  Furthermore,  it  is  well  known 
that  he  was  a  writer  of  limericks.  If 
it  had  not  been  for  the  limerick  he 
would  never  have  been  famous. 

“True?  Of  course  it’s  true.  Isn’t 
it  generally  conceded  that  he  left 
Stratford  because  he  made  himself 
unpopular  with  Sir  Thomas  Lucy? 
And  what  so  likely  to  make  a  young 
man  unpopular  with  his  elders  as  a 
gift  for  limericks?  Poaching? 
Shucks  no!  Limericks!  Limericks 
lampooning  Mr.  Justice  Shallow  for 
the  town  to  laugh  at.  And  it  stands  to 
reason  that  a  writer  who  did  such  a 
lot  of  sonnets  would  experiment  with 
the  other  and  closely  allied  verse 
form  as  well.” 

The  other  made  a  last  struggle  for 
sanity.  “Closely  allied!”  he  mutter¬ 
ed. 

“Yes,  closely  allied!  They  are  both 
restricted  as  to  length,  follow  a  set 
form,  and  have  a  fixed  rhyme 
scheme.  If  anything,  a  good  limerick 
is  the  more  difficult  to  do.  There  are 
only  five  lines  all  told,  instead  of  the 
fourteen  you  have  in  the  sonnet. 
And  instead  of  spreading  what  little 
point  there  is  over  the  last  six  lines, 
as  in  the  sonnet,  you’ve  got  to  put  a 
whiplash  into  the  last  line.  No,  sir! 
Any  man  who  wrote  as  many  son¬ 
nets  as  Shakespeare  couldn’t  help 
taking  to  limericks.” 
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“It’s  too  bad  some  of  his  haven’t 
been  preserved,”  said  O’Donnell,  now 
fully  converted  to  the  idiocy  of  the 
moment. 

“It  is  too  bad,”  agreed  the  Idiot. 
“But  that  was  because  of  Queen  Bess. 
You  see,  Shakespeare  and  Ben  John¬ 
son  and  some  of  the  others  used  to 
sit  around  the  Mermaid  in  their  spare 
time  holding  limerick  competitions 
And  one  night  William,  who  had  had 
a  monstrous  amount  of  sack  to  very 
little  bread,  pulled  one  about  Queen 
Elizabeth  and  M.  de  Bassompierre 
which  set  them  all  aroar.  Somehow 
it  got  out,  and  he  spent  the  next 
night  in  the  Tower.  It  was  only  by 
promising  to  destroy  all  his  limer¬ 
icks  and  never  to  compose  another 
that  he  escaped.  And  that,  “conclud¬ 
ed  the  Idiot,”  is  why  we  have  none 
of  Shakespeare’s  extant.  He  turned 
his  genius  to  other  things,  and  took 
to  writing  sonnets.  What  a  loss  Eng¬ 
lish  literature  suffered  as  a  result 
can  never  be  estimated.” 

“Never,”  murmured  O’Donnell. 

“It  was  not  until  some  time  later,” 
the  Idiot  resumed,  “that  the  limer¬ 
ick  was  given  the  attention  it  de 
served.  Milton,  in  his  younger  days, 
was  rightly  impressed  by  its  possi¬ 
bilities,  and  published  a  volume  con¬ 
taining  216  in  English,  Latin  and 
Italian,  on  which  he  had  lavished  all 
his  care  and  learning.  Unfortunately, 
in  his  later  years  he  became  dis¬ 
gusted  at  the  levity  to  which  this  es¬ 
sentially  grave  poetic  form  was  de¬ 
voted  at  the  court  of  the  Merry  Mon¬ 
arch,  called  in  the  whole  edition,  and 
destroyed  it.” 

O’Donnell’s  air  of  quizzical  regret 
was  perfect.  “Most  unfortunate,”  he 
sighed. 

“Most,”  agreed  the  other.  “But  the 
limerick  has  always  been  pursued 


by  an  unkind  fate.  What  more 
mournful  than  the  sight  of  a  Shakes¬ 
peare,  dejected  and  in  chains,  forced 
to  abandon  his  chosen  form  of  self 
expression,  and  lowered  to  buying 
personal  safety  by  writing  flattering 
fancies  about  the  imperial  votaress 
who  held  the  keys.  Or  a  Milton,  old 
and  blind,  seeing  the  glittering  hope 
of  youth  depart,  devoting  an  embit¬ 
tered  age  to  tales  about  the  Devil! 
If  these  men  had  but  been  allowed 
to  follow  their  natural  bent,  the  lim¬ 
erick  would  have  had  an  honored 
place,  and  would  not  have  fallen  into 
the  disrepute  which  covered  it  until 
it  was  revived  by  Wordsworth.” 

“Wordsworth?” 

“Yes,  Wordsworth.  You  remember 
that  he  wrote  the  famous  sonnet, 
‘Scorn  not  the  limerick;  critic,  you 
have  frowned,  Mindless  of  its  just 
honors.’  But  even  such  scant  jus¬ 
tice  was  denied  it.  When  he  was 
made  poet  laureate,  the  reactionary 
government  of  the  day  made  it  a  con¬ 
dition  that  the  line  be  changed  to 
‘Scorn  not  the  sonnet’ — and  he  ac¬ 
cepted!  Small  wonder  that  Brown¬ 
ing  gave  vent  to  his  sorrow  for  the 
lost  leader,  the  forsworn  champion. 
You  remember,  Peter?” 

Peter  appeared  to  be  reflecting. 
“I  don’t,  but  I’m  trying,”  he  explain¬ 
ed.  “I  never  thought  of  it  in  just 
that  way  before.” 

The  cheerful  Idiot  grinned.  “Nei¬ 
ther  did  I,”  he  confessed.  “But  con¬ 
sidering  that  we  have  an  hour  to 
kill,  why  not  pursue  the  subject9 
For  instance,  why  is  it  that  the  lim¬ 
erick,  in  spite  of  its  illustrious  past, 
continues  of  such  low  repute?  This 
is  my  contention,  that  as  brevity  is 
the  soul  of  wit,  and  the  limerick  is 
brief,  shallow  listeners  have  caught 
the  wit  without  realizing  the  great 
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human  undertone,  often  the  tragedy, 
which  underlies  the  surface  sparkle 
of  the  verse.  For  example,  let  us 
take  the  case  of  Big  Eagle: 

“An  Indian  chief  named  Big  Eagle, 
Persistently  bet  on  his  beagle; 
Which  impoverished  him  so 
That  he  lost  all  his  dough — 
Improvident,  reckless  Big  Eagle.” 

“Your  mere  casual  hearer  might 
easily  miss  the  pathos,  the  sense  of 
tears  in  things,  the  sad  acceptance 
of  human  fraility,  condensed  into 
that  last  line. 

“And  that  brings  me  to  another 
point:  the  condensation  of  the  lim¬ 
erick.  In  no  other  literary  form  (for 
I  think  you  will  now  agree  with  me 
that  it  is  a  literary  form)  is  so  much 
meaning  compressed  into  so  little 
space.  Let  us  consider  as  an  illus¬ 
tration  the  following: 

“There  was  a  young  man  of  Port 

* 

Hope, 

Who  swore  as  he  slipped  on  the  soap, 
His  wife  asked,  ‘Did  you  call? 

‘Did  I  hear  something  fall?’ 

But  he  answered  mendaciously, 
‘Nope.’ 

“There  you  have  a  case  in  point; 
the  happy  family,  the  moral  weak¬ 
ness  of  the  young  husband,  the  re¬ 
deeming  strength  of  character  which 
bids  him  conceal  his  pain  from  his 
wife,  the  solicitude  of  the  wife,  are 
all  made  vivid  by  a  succession  of 
happy  strokes. 

“Then  there’s  the  delineation  of 
character.  I  will  admit  that  there 
is  a  certain  weakness  in  the  limerick. 
It  is  too  short  for  the  exhaustive  and 
detailed  study  of  character.  How¬ 
ever,  if  you’ve  read  many  of  these 


psychological  novels  you  may  not 
think  it  a  weakness,  after  all.  And 
it  does  sometimes,  by  a  stroke  of 
luck  or  genius,  throw  a  character  in¬ 
to  high  relief,  as  a  lightning  flash 
may  throw  a  landscape.  Under  the 
white  light  of  the  limerick,  as  under 
that  of  the  lightning,  the  eye  has 
only  time  to  grasp  one  or  two  es¬ 
sential  points;  there  is  no  time  for 
details.  For  example: 

“My  friend  MacNamara  McTaggart 
Was  always  a  bit  of  a  braggart; 
After  boasting  one  night, 

That  he  never  got  tight, 

He  tried  to  stand  up — and  he  stag- 
gert!” 

“A  delicate  situation,”  murmured 
O’Donnell. 

“Very,”  the  Idiot  agreed.  “But  I 
was  quoting  it  not  for  the  situation, 
but  for  its  character  illumination. 
The  limerick,  of  course,  is  too  short 
for  the  presentation  of  a  series  of 
situations.  It  is  simple,  with  some¬ 
thing  of  the  severe  simplicity  of  a 
Greek  tragedy.  There  is  the  same 
acceptance  of  Fate,  the  same  un  de¬ 
viating  march  of  cause  to  effect.  Let 
us  consider,  as  a  case  in  point,  that 
of  Orlando  McNish: 

“A  man  named  Orlando  McNish, 
Was  exceedingly  fond  of  raw  fish. 
And  once,  as  a  lark, 

He  tried  to  eat  shark — 

But  the  shark  ate  Orlando  McNish.” 

“There  you  have  it — a  single  de¬ 
fect  of  character  bearing  with  it  its 
own  catastrophe.  Once  concede  the 
craving  for  raw  fish,  and  the  rest 
follows  inevitably.” 

“Uh-huh,”  said  O’Donnell  absent¬ 
ly.  “That’s  all  right.  But  why  is  it 
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that  there  are  so  few  Canadian  lim¬ 
ericks?  It’s  just  struck  me  that 
hardly  a  one  except  Kipling’s  girl 
from  Quebec  has  a  local  habitation 
and  a  name.  They’re  all  set  in  Eng¬ 
land  or  Australia  or  Siberia.  Why 
is  that?” 

“Maybe  it’s  the  stock  reason  — 
young  country  too  busy  making  a 
living  to  pay  much  attention  to  art,” 
replied  the  Idiot.  “Literature  doesn’t 
flourish  in  a  commercial  atmosphere. 
Pegasus  won’t  haul  a  dray.  Muses 
can’t  muse  successfully  in  a  ware¬ 
house.  However,  that  can’t  be  it  al¬ 
together,  for  genius  seizes  upon  all 
kinds  of  material,  even  the  commer¬ 
cial  : 

“A  real  estate  dealer  named  Potts, 
Had  some  elegant  burial  plots, 

But  however  he’d  boom  ’em, 

Same  fate  seemed  to  doom  ’em 
And  they’re  still  being  listed  by 
Potts.” 

“Maybe  it’s  our  place  names,”  sug¬ 
gested  the  other.  “Port  Hope’s  easy 
enough,  but  what  can  anyone  do  with 
Niagara  or  Penetanguishene?” 

“Well,  I  don’t  know  about  that 
either.  Penetang’  shouldn’t  be  hard. 
Let’s  see: 

“An  elderly  priest  of  Penetanguish¬ 
ene, 

Observing  himself  to  be  languishing, 
Said  to  one  of  the  novices, 

’Pray  write  up  my  services, 

And  be  sure  to  put  plenty  of  anguish 
in.” 

“Pretty  rotten,”  said  O’Donnell. 

“Admitted,”  said  the  Idiot.  “But 
consider  the  circumstances.  What 
can  you  expect  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment?  And  now  for  Niagara.  .  .  . 


H’m!  For  the  life  of  me,  I  can’t  see 
more  than  one  possible  rhyme.  Still, 
that  shouldn’t  stop  me.  .  .  . 

“There  was  an  old  man  of  Niagara, 
Who  lived  upon  beans  and  cassagra; 
When  they  said,  ‘What  a  diet!’ 

He  answered,  ‘Just  try  it! 

‘Oh  there’s  nothing  like  beans  and 
cassagra’-’  ” 

“There  couldn’t  be,”  said  O’Don¬ 
nell.  “What’s  that?”  he  broke  off, 
pointing. 

“That’s  Fort  Niagara.  And  over 
here,  on  the  other  side,  is  Fort  Mis¬ 
sissauga.  And  there’s  Niagara-on- 
the-Lake.  Get  your  kit  and  come  on.” 

A  bell  clanged,  and  the  ship  be¬ 
gan  to  edge  toward  the  dock.  A 
crowd  commenced  to  gather  on  the 
lower  deck,  where  sailors  were  al¬ 
ready  busy  about  the  gangway.  For 
a  moment  the  pair  watched  the 
thickening  throng,  and  then  came 
down  the  stair.  On  the  bottom  step 
O’Donnell  slipped,  and  a  large  and 
determined  woman  bore  him  down. 

“Come  up,”  said  the  Idiot,  reach¬ 
ing  downwards.  “Are  you  hurt?” 

O’Donnell  teetered  experimentally 
upon  one  foot,  and  limped  a  little. 
There  was  a  crazy  glitter  in  his  eye. 
“Wait,”  he  half  whispered,  clutching 
the  Idiot’s  coatsleeve.  “Wait!  I’ve 
got  it!” 

“Sir  Angus  Aurelius  McTush, 

Was  caught  in  a  steamer  crowd 
crush ; 

As  he  went  to  the  floor 
He  was  heard  to  deplore, 

‘They  have  stepped  on  ma  parritch 
and  fush!” 

“Yes,”  said  the  Idiot  grimly.  “You 
have  got  it,  all  right.” 
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Autumn  Sown  Crops 

RESULTS  OF  EXPERIMENTS,  1925 

By  Dr.  €.  A.  Zavitz,  Professor  of  Field  Husbandry 
Agricultural  College,  Guelph,  Ontario 


AUTUMN  sown  crops  came  through 
the  winter  unusually  well  both 
at  the  College  and  throughout 
Ontario.  The  amount  of  monthly  rain¬ 
fall  at  Guelph  this  year  was  below  the 
average  in  April,  May  and  June  and 
above  in  July.  The  mean  monthly  tem¬ 
perature  was  below  normal  in  May  and 
July  and  above  normal  in  April  and 
June. 

According  to  present  yields  and  prices 
the  market  value  of  the  autumn  sown 
crops  in  Ontario  this  year  will  probably 
be  over  $25,000,000. 

In  the  past  year  experiments  have 
been  conducted  at  the  College  as  usual 
with  Winter  Wheat,  Winter  Rye,  Wint¬ 
er  Barley  and  Hairy  Vetches.  There 
was  no  injury  caused  bv  the  hessian  i:y 
and  practically  no  trouble  from  either 
rust  or  stinking  smut,  but  the  weather 
conditions  seemed  more  favorable  than 
usual  for  the  development  of  loose 
smut  in  the  winter  wheat.  There  was 
almost  no  lodging  of  the  autumn  sown 
crops  with  the  exception  of  winter  rye 
and  hairy  vetches  when  sown  in  com¬ 
bination.  Only  a  few  of  the  special  and 
the  summary  results  of  the  College  and 
the  co-operative  experiments  are  pre¬ 
sented  in  this  brief  report. 

1.  Within  the  past  thirty-fivs  years 
upwards  of  three  hundred  varieties  of 
winter  wheat  and  many  selections  and 
crosses  have  been  tested  at  the  Ontario 
Agricultural  College  for  at  least  five 
years. 

2.  Fourteen  varieties  of  winter 
wheat  have  been  under  test  continuously 
at  the  College  from  1894  to  1925.  The 
average  results  for  1925  in  comparison 

. 


with  those  for  thirty  years  are  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  yield  of  grain  per  acre,  59.6 
bushels  and  45  bushels ;  weight  of  grain 
per  measured  bushel,  62.9  pounds  and 
60.8  pounds  and  yield  of  straw  per 
acre,  2.3  tons  and  2.8  tons.  The  1925 
average  is  fifth  highest  in  both  yield 
of  grain  per  acre  and  weight  of  grain 
per  measured  bushel  and  twentieth  in 
yield  of  straw  per  acre.  The  detailed 
results  seem  to  show  that  winter  wheat 
can  be  grown  on  the  same  farm  for  at 
least  thirty  years  without  lowering  the 
yield  of  grain  even  though  no  fresh 
seed  is  introduced  from  any  outside 
source  or  no  plant  selection  is  practiced. 

3.  Results  of  experiments  at  the 
College  show  that  for  the  best  returns 
it  is  important  to  sow  seed  wheat  which 
is— (1)  Large,  (2)  Plump,  (3)  Well 
matured,  (4)  Unbroken,  and  (5)  Un- 
sprouted. 

4.  In  the  average  of  eleven  years’ 
experiments,  wheat  sown  at  the  College 
from  the  26th  of  August  to  the  9th  of 
September  has  been  more  productive 
than  that  which  was  sown  at  later 
dates. 

5.  Winter  wheat  sown  on  summer 
fallow,  or  after  clovers  or  alfalfa,  gave 
better  results  than  that  sown  after  tim¬ 
othy,  buckwheat,  etc. 

6.  The  following  gives  the  average 
yield  in  bushels  of  grain  per  acre  per 
annum  for  each  of  the  fourteen  variet¬ 
ies  tested  for  thirty  years: — Dawson’s 
Golden  Chaff,  50.0;  Imperial  Amber, 
48.7;  Early  Red  Clawson,  45.9;  Early 
Genesee  Giant,  45. 8  *  Egyptian  Amber, 
45.8;  Rudy,  45.0;  Tasmania  Red,  44.7; 
Tuscan  Island,  44.6;  McPherson,  44.1; 
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Turkey  Red,  44.0;  Kentucky  Giant,  43.8; 
Geneva,  43.4;  Bulgarian,  43.1;  Tread¬ 
well,  41.2. 

7.  In  each  of  sixteen  years,  the  var¬ 
ieties  of  winter  wheat  grown  under  ex¬ 
periment  in  the  Field  Husbandry  De¬ 
partment  were  carefully  tested  for  bread 
production  in  the  Bakery  Branch  of  the 
Chemical  Department  at  the  College. 
Those  varieties  of  winter  wheat  which 
produced  the  largest  loaves  of  bread 
from  equal  quantities  of  flour  in  the 
average  tests  made  throughout  the 
whole  period  are  given  in  the  following 
order: — Yaroslaf,  Buda  Pesth,  Banat- 
ka,  Tuscan  Island,  Crimean  Red,  Tas¬ 
mania  Red,  Egyptian  Amber,  Kentucky 
Giant,  Treadwell  and  Michigan  Amber* 
and  those  which  produced  the  smallest 
loaves  were  : — Abundance  and  Early 
Clawson. 

8.  Dawson’s  Golden  Chaff  (O.A.C. 
61)  has  given  the  highest  average  yield 
of  grain  per  acre  of  the  twenty-four 
varieties  grown  for  fifteen  years.  This 
special  selection  was  started  from  a 
single  plant  taken  from  the  Dawson’s 
Golden  Chaff  variety  and  has  surpassed 
the  latter  in  yield  of  grain  per  acre  in 
thirteen  of  the  last  fifteen  years,  the 
average  increase  for  the  whole  period 
being  4.2  bushels  per  acre  per  annum. 

9.  Of  the  thirty-six  varieties  of 
winter  wheat  under  test  in  each  of  the 
past  six  years  the  six  kinds  which  gave 
the  highest  average,  yields  per  acre  were 
produced  at  the  College  by  cross-fertil¬ 
ization  and  selection. 

10.  In  the  six  years’  test  of  the 
thirty-six  varieties  the  three  kinds  of 
winter  wheat  eligible  for  registration  in 


Canada  occupied  the  following  relative 
positions  in  yield  of  grain  per  acre : — 
O.A.C.  No.  104,  Third;  Dawson’s  Gold¬ 
en  Chaff,  Twelfth;  Kharkov,  Thirty- 

second. 

11.  The  O.A.C.  No.  104  variety  is  a 
cross  between  the  Dawson’s  Golden 
Chaff  and  the  Bulgarian.  It  is  a  white 
wheat  with  a  white  chaff  similar  to  the 
Bulgarian  and  has  a  beardless  head 
similar  to  the  Dawson’s  Golden  Chaff. 
It  is  a  vigorous  grower,  has  been  more 
hardy  even  than  the  Dawson’s  Golden 
Chaff,  almost  as  stiff  in  the  straw, 
and  seems  to  be  less  susceptible  to  smut. 
In  the  last  six  years  the  O.A.C.  No.  104 
has  surpassed  the  Dawson’s  Golden 
Chaff  by  4.3  bushels  and  the  Bulgarian 
by  8.0  bushels  per  acre  per  annum, 
thus  outyielding  both  of  its  parents. 

12.  The  following  gives  the  average 

bushels  per  acre  per  annum  for  each  of 
five  varieties  grown  in  the  co-operative 
experiments  throughout  Ontario  in 
seven  years: — O.A.C.  No.  104,  28.2; 

Dawson’s  Golden  Chaff  (O.A.C.  61), 
27.1;  Imperial  Amber  (O.  A.  C.  92), 
25.9;  Kharkov,  24.2;  Yaroslaf,  22.2. 

13.  In  five  out  of  eight  years  the 
New  Invincible  surpassed  the  Rosen  Rye 
in  yield  of  grain  per  acre.  These  two 
varieties  surpassed  all  others. 

14.  Winter  rye  has  surpassed  winter 
wheat  in  yield  of  grain  per  acre  in  the 
co-operative  experiments  throughout 
Ontario  in  eight  out  of  nine  years. 

15.  In  average  yield  of  grain  per 
acre  per  annum,  in  the  experiments  con¬ 
ducted  at  the  College,  winter  barley 
gave  2328  pounds  in  twenty-nine  years 
and  winter  emmer  2323  pounds  in  eigh¬ 
teen  years. 
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Box  Packing  of  Apples  in  Ontario 

By  J.  L.  Webster,  ’25 


THE  use  of  the  box  as  a  container 
for  marketing  Ontario  apples 
is  slowly  but  surely  taking  the 
place  of  the  barrel,  which  at  present 
is  most  widely  used.  The  barrel 
method  of  handling  apples  will  no 
doubt  always  remain  useful  in  mar¬ 
keting  varieties  of  inferior  quality 
such  as  the  culinary  or  cooking 
apple.  For  desert  apples  or  apples 
of  high  quality  the  standard  apple 
box  together  with  scientific  methods 
of  packing  as  used  by  a  few  of  the 
foremost  growers  of  the  Province  to¬ 
day,  and  as  used  entirely  by  fruit 
growers  of  British  Columbia  and  the 
Western  States  of  the  Union,  will  in 
time  replace  all  the  barrel  method 
of  handling. 

The  standard  apple  box  has  prov¬ 
ed  itself  the  best  container  as  the 
result  of  a  long  evolutionary  pro¬ 
cess.  It  is  10%  in.  x  11%  in  x  18  in. 
inside  measurement,  and  holds  40 
lbs  of  fruit.  There  is  comparative 
freedom  from  bruising  and  other 
mechanical  injuries  in  the  package. 
All  the  apples  are  wrapped  in  paper 
and  placed  alternating  so  that  when 

the  lid  is  put  on  and  pressure  ap- 

**  » 

plied,  each  apple  is  pressed  into  the 
space  between  his  fellows  and  bruis¬ 
ing  thus  avoided.  The  apples  in  the 
barrel,  on  the  other  hand,  are  for 
the  most  part  rolled  in  promiscuous¬ 
ly  with  only  the  top  layer  faced  or 
arranged.  When  the  barrel  lid  is 
put  in  place  the  pressure  forces  one 
apple  on  to  another,  and  bruising  re¬ 
sults  soon  followed  by  rot.  Rot  once 
started  in  a  barrel  spreads  rapidly 
owing  to  contact  of  the  apples.  In 
the  box  pack  the  apples  are  separ¬ 


ated  by  a  layer  of  wrapping  paper, 
which  largely  prevents  the  spread  of 
the  rot.  It  is  important  to  note  here 
that  two  of  the  most  common  storage 
diseases  can  be  more  or  less  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  use  of  the  new  waxed 
wrapping  paper  recently  introduced 
for  box  packing. 

Packing  apples  in  boxes  requires 
skill  obtainable  only  by  constant 
practice.  There  are  two  main  mo¬ 
tions  to  be  considered,  namely:  the 
wrapping  of  the  apple  and  the  plac¬ 
ing  of  ft  in  the  correct  position  in 
the  box.  Let  us  first  consider  wrap¬ 
ping  of  the  apple. 

It  is  advisable  to  wrap  all  fruit 
packed  in  boxes.  The  additional 
cost  of  wrapping  is  slight  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  benefits  derived  therefrom. 
Unless  the  beginner  wraps  his  fruit 
he  will  have  difficulty  in  making  a 
firm  tight  pack  owing  to  the  slippery 
nature  of  the  apple.  Speed  and 
ismoothness  in  wrapping  requires 
considerable  practice  although  the 
operation  may  seem  simple  in  itself. 
The  paper  is  held  in  the  left  hand 
with  the  thumb  and  little  finger 
pointing  towards  opposite  corners. 
The  apple  is  dropped  or  thrown  with 
some  force  into  the  centre  of  the 
paper,  and  the  thumb  is  brought  up 
over  the  apple  as  far  as  possible  and 
with  it  the  corners  of  the  paper. 
Next,  the  second  corner  of  the  paper 
is  gathered  between  the  extended 
thumb  and  first  finger  of  the  right 
hand  and  folded  with  a  sliding  and 
upward  motion.  A  flight  turn  is 
given  which  leaves  the  apple  firmly 
gripped  in  the  left  hand  and  ready 
for  placing  in  the  box. 
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There  are  many  different  “plans” 
or  packs  in  boxing  apples,  but  those 
of  greatest  commercial  importance, 
namely,  the  3-2  and  2-2  diagonal 
packs  will  serve  as  examples  for  this 
discussion.  Let  us  first  consider  the 
3-2  pack. 

Given  the  empty  box  the  pack  is 
started  by  placing  an  apple  in  each 
lower  corner,  and  one  midway  be¬ 
tween  them.  In  the  two  spaces  be¬ 
tween  these,  the  fourth  and  fifth 
apples  are  placed.  This  3-2  placing 
is  continued  to  the  opposite  end  of 
box,  which  when  completed  consti¬ 
tutes  a  layer  or  “tier.”  There  are  five 
tiers  in  the  finished  box  packed  on 
the  3-2  plan.  The  second  tier  is 
packed  similarly  to  the  first,  except 
that  the  first  two  apples  are  placed 
in  the  two  spaces  between  the  first 
three  apples  of  the  underlying  tier. 
The  same  principle  holds  throughout 
the  packing  of  the  box.  Care  should 
be  taken  to  place  all  apples  tight  so 
that  there  will  be  no  looseness  or 
shaking  take  place  in  transit. 

The  2-2  pack  is  made  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  accommodating  large  apples. 
The  box  only  contains  four  tiers. 
The  pack  is  started  by  placing  an 
apple  in  the  lower  right  hand  corner 


and  a  second!  one  in  the  middle  of 
the  space  remaining.  The  next  two 
apples  are  placed  in  the  spaces  'left 
by  the  first  two,  and  so  on. 

The  bulge  or  swell  is  a  crucial  mat¬ 
ter  in  box  packing.  For  a  correct 
bulge  the  top  layer  of  applies  should 
extend  above  the  top  of  the  box  to  a 
distance  of  1%  inches,  which  will 
give  with  the  lid  nailed  on,  a  bulge 
of  %  inch  top  and  bottom.  It  is  a 
means  whereby  slack  or  shrinkage 
may  be  taken  up  during  shipment. 
The  flexible  cover  of  the  box  acts  as 
a  spring  and  when  apples  shrink 
owing  to  ripeness  or  settle  from  con¬ 
stant  (shaking  in  transit  a  constant 
pressure  is  maintained  and  looseness 
overcome. 

Box  packing  has  come  to  stay.  It 
requires  more  skill  than  does  the 
packing  of  barrels  and  that  is  one  of 
the  chief  reasons  of  its  present  un¬ 
popularity  with  Ontario  fruit  grow¬ 
ers.  The  grower  who  approves  of 
the  box  idea  is  one  who  raises  ap¬ 
ples  that  are  healthy  and  well  form¬ 
ed,  and  who  appreciates  the  possi¬ 
bilities  for  money  making  in  catering 
to  high  class  trade.  To  such  men 
quality  means  money — and  they  are 
on  the  road  to  success. 


0.  A,  C.  EMPEROR 

One  of  the  Yorkshire  Boars  used  on  the  College  Farm. 
Courtesy  of  Farmer’s  Advocate. 
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Sheep  Rearing  for  Milk  Production 

By  E.  C.  Beck,  ’28 


AS  the  demand  for  goats  is  in¬ 
creasing  in  many  parts  of 
Ontario,  it  may  not  be  out  of 
place  to  explain  how  sheep  can  be 
raised  to  answer  the  same  purpose 
of  milk  production,  with  a  dual 

purpose  advantage.  While  Ontario  is 
a  vast  Province  and  calls  generally 
for  extensive  cultivation,  there  are 
numerous  “small-holders,”  cottagers, 
and  the  like,  who  have  a  small  plot 
of  land  insufficient  to  carry  a  cow, 
but  sufficient  to  maintain  one  or  two 
goats  or  sheep. 

In  Holland  this  industry  has  grown 
from  an  unpretentious  fancy,  to  a 
definite  source  of  agricultural  re¬ 
venue.  A  milk-sheep  herd-book 
(Friesch  Welksehapen  Stamback) 
was  started  in  1908,  as  a  result  of 
this  organization,  one  sees  on  the 
Friesland  market,  sheep  of  a  definite 
type,  generally  with  milk  records  and 
pedigreed.  The  milk  testing  asso¬ 
ciation  has  also  done  much  to  im¬ 
prove  this  breed  by  encouraging  the 
making  of  milk  records.  Friesland 
now  possesses  one  of  the  most  typi¬ 
cal  breeds  of  milk-sheep  in  the 
world.  / 

In  selecting  sheep  for  such  a  pur¬ 
pose,  it  is  most  necessary  to  secure 
strength  of  constitution  and  capacity 
for  handling  large  quantities  of  feed. 
Before  deciding  to  keep  any  one  par¬ 
ticular  sheep  for  milk  production  it 
is  advisable  to  wait  until  she  has 
had  a  lamb,  unles  it  is  known  that 
she  has  come  from  a  good  milk-pro¬ 
ducing  strain.  In  selecting  milk- 
sheep  the  points  to  look  for  are  pre¬ 
cisely  the  same  as  when  selecting 


dairy  cows;  it  may  however  be  ad¬ 
vantageous  to  get  an  “upstanding” 
sheep,  so  long  as  she  has  depth  of 
middle,  and  indications  of  a  healthy 
constitution  for  the  production  of 
large  quantities  of  milk.  A  very  low 
sheep  is  somewhat  difficult  to  milk. 
(For  ease  in  milking  a  small  and  in¬ 
expensive  platform  can  be  made, 
from  1  to  2  feet  high,  by  about  2  feet 
wide,  by  about  3  feet  long,  sloping 
from  the  ground  at  one  end,  the 
animal  will  soon  learn  to  run  up  to 
her  place  where  she  can  be  tied  if 
necessary.) 

As  a  result  of  this  careful  selec¬ 
tion,  a  definite  milk-sheep  type  has 
been  produced,  and  a  yearly  milk  re¬ 
cord  of  157  gallons,  testing  6.65% 
fat.  The  selection  of  individuals 
possessing  the  necessary  dairy  quali¬ 
fications  is  probably  the  most  import¬ 
ant.  We  all  know  how  special  types 
of  plants  and  animals  have  been  ob¬ 
tained  by  careful  selection,  and  it  is 
only  by  this  method  that  we  can 
get  a  perfect  milk  sheep.  Those 
lambs  or  ewes  which  show  signs  of 
going  to  mutton  should  be  transfer¬ 
red  to  the  general  flock,  and  those 
sheep  weak  in  certain  points  should 
be  bred  by  a  ram  strong  in  those  par¬ 
ticular  points,  all  the  time  trying 
to  breed  out  undesirable  features  and 
breed  in  desirable  ones.  Only  those 
who  have  tried  this  realize  how 
much  work  and  study  it  involves. 

The  following  figures  give  some 
idea  as  to  what  sheep  can  be  made  to 
do.  These  figures  are  authentic: 

Sjoukje,  six  years  old;  in  one  year, 
produced  115  gallons,  containing 
7.33%  fat. 
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Jaupe,  3  years  old,  in  one  year  140 
gallons,  containing  7.67%  fat. 

Grietje,  3  years  old,  in  one  year 
157  gallons,  containing  6.64%  fat. 

Maartje,  7  years  old,  in  one  year 
106  gallons,  containing  7.72%  fat. 

After  procuring  large  supplies  of 
rich  milk,  and  crops  of  jdesirable 
lambs,  for  the  herd,  the  breeder  still 
has  left  a  good  mutton  carcass.  The 
total  annual  profit  from  each  until 
sheep  depends  largely  upon  the  cost 
of  available  feed,  the  market  value 
of  the  lambs  the  selling  price  of 
wool,  and  the  quantity  and  price  of 
milk  produced.  If  special  markets, 
such  as  coffee  houses,  hotels  or  clubs 
are  accessible  a  very  good  price  can 


be  obtained  for  the  luxurious  milk, 
but  these  markets  are  not  obtain¬ 
able  it  is  well  to  estimate  the  value 
of  the  milk  for  home  consumption 
at  ordinary  market  price.  The  gen¬ 
eral  benefits  derived  from  such  an 
enterprise  would  be  governed  by 
many  factors  such  as  available  stable 
room,  price  and  convenience  of  ob¬ 
taining  milk  from  outside  sources, 
amount  of  roughage  and  pasture 
available,  adaptability  of  sheep  to 
the  district,  and  so  on.  The  value 
of  a  goat  after  her  milking  days  are 
over  is  negligible,  and  the  kids  are 
hard  to  sell  unless  they  be  from  par¬ 
ents  of  repute  in  the  showing,  where¬ 
as  there  is  always  a  market  for  good 
lambs  or  old  fat  ewes. 


A  good  type  of  portable  cabin  for  pigs,  used  on  the  College  Farm,  Guelph. 


Courtesy  of  Farmer’s  Advocate. 
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Properly  Cooled  Milk 

Means  Less  Waste  and  Loss  to  the  Dairyman 

By  C.  E.  Misener,  '27 


COOLING  milk  and  cream  on  the 
farm  promptly  and  properly 
would  prevent  to  a  very  great 
extent  the  enormous  loss  which  occurs 
every  year.  Most  germs  in  milk  thrive 
best  at  a  temperature  of  about  98°  or 
36.6°C  and  this  is  very  near  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  freshly  drawn  milk.  Milk 
or  cream  therefore  to  be  kept  should 
be  cooled  the  first  possible  instant  after 
it  comes  from  the  cow — to  at  least  50°F. 
It  is  still  better  to  cool  to  a  tempera¬ 
ture  of  40°F. 

The  Principle  of  Cooling 

Proper  cooling  of  milk  is  easily  ac¬ 
complished.  When  a  can  of  warm 
milk  is  placed  in  cold  water  the  heat 
passes  into  the  water  until  the  temper¬ 
ature  of  the  two  is  about  the  same.  The 
final  temperature  of  both  depends 
largely  upon  the  relative  volume  and 
initial  temperature  of  each.  If  an  8 
gallon  can  of  milk  at  a  temperature  of 
85°F  is  placed  in  a  cooling  tank  con¬ 
taining  25  gallons  of  water  at  37  °F,  the 
final  temperature  of  both  milk  and 
water  under  average  summer  conditions 
will  be  about  50°F.  With  twice  the 
volume  (or  50  gallons)  of  water,  the 
final  temperature  of  milk  and  water 
will  be  about  40-45 °F.  It  is  evident, 
therefore,  that  to  cool  milk  to  below 
50°F,  it  is  essential  to  have  the  volume 
of  water  large  compared  with  that  of 
the  milk. 

Types  of  Coolers 

To  obtain  the  most  rapid  efficient  and 
economical  cooling  of  milk,  a  surface 
cooler  should  be  used.  Such  an  apar- 


atus  should  be  simple  durable  and  eas¬ 
ily  cleaned.  Each  cows  milk  should 
be  .cooled  immediately  after  it  is  drawn 
and  the  flow  of  milk  over  the  cooler 
regulated  so  that  a  slow  continuous 
stream  will  pass  over  the  cooler.  Cool¬ 
ing  first  with  a  surface  cooler  before 
placing  the  cans  in  a  tank  will  not 
only  cool  the  milk  more  rapidly,  but 
saves  considerable  ice.  Surface  cool¬ 
ers  for  running  water  can  be  used  when 
there  is  sufficient  water  pressure.  The 
temperature  of  warm  milk  can  be 
lowered  30  or  35°F  by  using  surface 
coolers. 

When  it  is  necessary  to  cool  milk 
quickly  to  50°F  or  lower  is  when  the 
mornings  milk  must  be  delivered 
shortly  after  milking,  ice  water  should 
be  used  in  the  surface  cooler. 

An  efficient  way  of  cooling  milk  on 
a  dairy  farm  is  well  proven  in  the 
following  experiment  carried  on  by  the 
writer.  Warm  milk  that  was  not  pre 
cooled  was  placed  in  a  tank  containing 
water  at  40°F  and  was  cooled  to  55°F 
in  about  an  hour.  The  same  quantity 
of  milk  precooled  with  water  at  55°  and 
then  placed  in  a  tank  of  ice  water  at 
40°F  was  cooled  to  55°F  in  20  minutes. 

Surface  coolers  are  often  condemed 
and  objected  to  because  the  cooling  is 
done  with  an  improperly  worked  and 
sterilized  aparatus  and  in  a  dusty  room, 
with  the  result  that  the  number  of  bac¬ 
teria  passing  over  it  is  increased.  The 
cooler  must  be  washed  and  sterilized 
very  carefully  and  also  protected  from 
dust  by  a  metal  cover  to  prevent  the  in¬ 
crease  in  the  number  of  bacteria. 
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Cooling  Tanks 

On  farms  milk  is  often  cooled  by  sit¬ 
ting  the  cans  containing  it  in  a  tank  of 
water.  The  most  convenient  and  cheap¬ 
est  kind  of  tank  is  made  of  cement  and 
sunk  in  the  floor  so  that  only  about 
twelve  inches  of  the  sides  extend  above 
it.  This  arrangement  obiviates  lifting 
the  can  to  any  great  height  and  pre¬ 
vents  dirt  working  into  the  tank.  The 
top  of  the  walls  of  the  tank  should  be 
faced  with  strap  iron  to  prevent  the 
cans  cracking  the  cement  as  they  are 
lifted  in  and  out.  An  outlet  should  be 
made  at  the  bottom  of  the  tank  so  that 
it  can  be  easily  cleaned  as  often  as  nec¬ 
essary.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  pre¬ 
vent  milk  from  being  spilled  into  a  cool¬ 
ing  tank  of  this  arrangement  and  unless 
it  is  frequently  and  thoroughly  cleaned 
the  tank  soon  becomes  unfit  for  use. 
Outlets  are  necessary  at  the  top  of  the 
tank  to  carry  off  surplus  water  and  pre¬ 
vent  the  cans  from  being  flooded. 

Another  type  of  cooling  tank  is  made 
of  galvanized  iron  faced  with  iron  at 
the  top  and  bottom.  Galvanized  tanks 
are  generally  not  so  durable  or  service¬ 
able  as  a  cement  one  but  more  so  than  a 
wooden  one. 

In  size  the  tank  should  be  large 
enough  to  hold  the  required  number  of 
cans  and  to  allow  three  inches  between 
each  can  and  about  four  inches  be¬ 
tween  the  cans  and  walls  of  the  tank. 
The  larger  the  tank  the  more  water  is 
required,  therefore  the  tank  should  be 
no  larger  than  necessary. 

Stirring  the  Milk  an  Important  Part  of 
the  Cooling  Process 

The  cooling  process  in  order  .to  be 
thorough  requires  more  than  setting  a 
can  of  milk  in  a  tank  of  ice  water,  t lie 
milk  must  be  stirred  continuously.  If 
milk  is  not  stirred,  that  nearest  the 


walls  of.  the  can  will  become  cold  while 
the  centre  will  for  a  long  time  maintain 
a  high  temperature. 

Experiments  have  proven  that  milk 
stirred  continuously  during  the  cooling 
process  registered  the  lowest  temper¬ 
ature  in  the  sh orest  time. 

The  Use  of  Ice 

When  ice  is  to  be  used  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  cooling  the'  quantity  of  water 
surrounding  the  tanks  should  be  as 
small  as  possible  to  give  best  results. 
The  larger  the  volume  of  water  to  be 
cooled  the  more  ice  will  be  required. 
If  it  is  desired  to  cool  milk  quickly 
from  a  temperature  of  85°F  to  one  of 
50°F  by  setting  cans  in  a  tank  of  ice 
water,  the  ice  water  should  have  a  tem¬ 
perature  of  about  38°F.  Under  such 
conditions  4  gallons  of  water  will  suf¬ 
fice  for  each  gallon  of  milk. 

A  Few  Things  to  Remember 

Milk  or  cream  that  is  to  be  kept 
should  be  cooled  the  first  possible  in¬ 
stant  after  it  comes  from  the  cow. 

Bacteria  makes  milk  and  cream  sour 
and  spoil. 

Bacteria  won't  work  in  cold  milk. 

Bacteria  multiply  by  millions  in 
warm  milk. 

Don't  let  milk  set  around  the  stable 
an  hour  or  two  before  it  is  taken  to  the 
milk  house. 

Milk  fresh  from  the  cow  has  a  tem¬ 
perature  of  about  89°F  and  should  be 
cooled  down  to  50°F  or  lower,  to  make 
it  keep. 

Ice  is  the  best  cooler. 

Running  water  is  next  to  ice  as  a 
cooler. 

If  we  can't  have  running  water  to 
cool  the  milk  or  cream  we  should 
change  the  water  as  it  takes  up  the 
heat  from  the  milk,  keping  a  fresh  cool 
supply  around  the  cream  or  milk. 
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Fresh  cream  or  milk  should  be  cool¬ 
ed  before  pouring  it  into  the  can,  neith¬ 
er,  cold  milk  or  cream. 

Stirring  the  cream  hastens  cooling. 

Milk  Houses 

Before  closing  it  might  be  well  for 
the  reader  to  keep  in  mind  the  import¬ 
ance  and  necessity  of  a  good  milk  house. 
We  can’t  have  good  milk  or  cream  un¬ 
less  we  have  a  good  place  to  keep  it. 

The  kind  of  milk  house  depends  on 
the  number  of  cows  and  how  we  market 
the  milk  or  cream. 


In  erecting  a  milk  or  dairy  house  the 
following  points  should  be  observed: 

Build  the  Dairy  large  enough  to  have 
plenty  of  room.  Light  enough  for 
working  and  for  cleaning. 

Of  material  that  can  be  scrubbed  and 
scalded. 

Supplied  with  plenty  of  water. 

Equipped  with  drain  for  waste  water. 

Handy  to,  but  separated  from  barn. 

On  side  of  barn  away  from  odors. 

On  higher  ground  than  barn. 

Away  from  manure  pile  and  hogs. 

Provided  with  heat  in  cold  weather. 


DID  YOU  KNOW  THAT 

It  takes  5,000  bees  to  weigh  a  pound? 

The  queen  bee  can  lay  her  own  weight  in  eggs  every  day,  and 
keep  it  up  for  several  weeks? 

A  worker  bee  only  lives  about  six  weeks  in  the  summer? 

The  drone  bee  has  no  father  but  has  a  grandfather  on  his  mother’s 

side? 

It  takes  about  25,000  bees  to  carry  a  pound  of  honey? 

A  colony  of  bees  has  been  known  to  gather  over  500  pounds  of 
honey  in  a  single  season? 

A  swarm  of  bees  may  number  100,000  individuals? 

The  drone  bee  does  no  work  and  is  not  armed  wdth  a  sting  as  are 
all  the  other  bees  in  a  hive? 

Bees  usually  travel  10  to  15  miles  per  hour,  but  travel  more 
slowly  when  carrying  a  load  of  honey? 

Bees  use  the  pollen  of  flowers  to  manufacture  “beebread”  for  their 
young  bees? 

Doctors  recommend  diabetic  patients  to  use  honey  as  far  as  pos¬ 
sible  as  a  substitute  for  sugar? 

A  bee  can  only  sting  once  during  its  life? 

Honey  is  nature’s  purest  swTeet.  It  is  rich  in  carbohydrates  and 
compared  with  other  foods  ranks  high  as  an  energy  producer? 

Bees  were  first  kept  by  the  Egyptians,  in  hives  made  of  mud  and 

straw? 

Ontario  produces  some  of  the  world’s  finest  honey? 


G.  S.  W. 
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O.  A.  C.  Herd  Sires 


BROWNDALE  BANNER 
Shorthorn 


W.  S.  GAY  LAD  95th 
Hereford 
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ELM  PARK  ELFORD 
Aberdeen  Angus 


ROWER  S  YOU’LL  DO  WARRIOR 

Jersey 
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O.  A.  C.  Herd  Sires 


PIONEER  KINGr  TOITILLA 


Holstein 


VICTORIA’S  BUNTY  LAD 
Ayrshire 
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EDITORIAL 


Welcome, 

YOUR  Alma  Mater  requests  the 
pleasure  of  your  company  in  all 
activities  cn  and  around  the  cam¬ 
pus.  .  Kindly  accept  this  as  a  standing 
invitation,  and  do  not  wait  for  a  per¬ 
sonal  one. 

In  all  probability  you  wish  to  get  the 
most  out  of  your  college  course.  You 
can’t  do  it  standing  on  the  sidelines  or 
sitting  in  the  audience.  Begin  now. 
Don’t  wait  till  you’re  here  a  year  or 
two.  Possibly  the  first  thing  to  do  is 
to  loosen  up,  as  it  were.  Get  acquainted 
Speak  to  everybody.  Every  man  is 
ready  to  be  your  friend  if  you’ll  do  your 
share.  And  by  the  way  a  pleasant  smile 
and  cheery  greeting  is  a  wonderful  a- 
set.  A  good  way  of  starting  is  to 
choose  some  form  of  athletics  and  turn 
out  for  practice  right  from  the  first. 


Freshmen 

The  fact  that  you  are  not  a  star  is  no 
excuse.  If  you  are  like  most  of  us, 
you  won’t  be  an  expert  at  anything.  But 
during  your  college  course  you  can  find 
time  to  become  a  good  athlete  if  you 
are  so  inclined.  Athletics  need  not  in¬ 
terfere  with  your  studies.  It’s  playing 
the  games  over  again  in  the  residence 
that  steals  valuable  time.  Generally 
speaking  good  athletes  are  good  students 
and  make  good  citizens.  Play  the  game 
hard,  play  it  clean,  and  learn  to  be  a 
good  looser. 

But  sports  are  only  one  side  of  col¬ 
lege  activities,  and  to  follow  any  one 
line  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others  will 
make  you  lopsided.  There  is  the  Un¬ 
ion  Lit.  for  debating  and  public  speak¬ 
ing,  the  Philharmonic  for  singing  and 
dramatics,  the  orchestra  if  you  can  play 
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an  instrument,  and  the  Review  if  you 
are  interested  in  journalism. 

Some  years  ago  the  students  council 
decided  that  to  be  an  all  around  man 
one  must  become  proficient  in  scholar¬ 
ship,  in  executive  and  literary  work, 
and  in  athletics.  They  worked  out  a 
system  for  checking  up  in  these  four 

For  Life  or 

DOES  higher  education  of  to-day 
lean  toward  the  vocational 
school?  Are  our  colleges  and 
Universities  becoming  centres  of 
sport,  business  and  social  life?  Have 
we  succeeded  in  putting  a  dollar 
mark  on  education? 

A  writer  in  McGill  Daily  says  that 
in  California  the  College  graduate 
is  in  demand.  Instead  of  employers 
deigning  to  give  him  work,  despite 
the  fact  that  he  had  a  college  educa¬ 
tion,  they  now  see  in  him  possibilit¬ 
ies;  they  realize  that  he  is  a  valu¬ 
able  commodity,  and  solicit  his  em¬ 
ployment.  He  concludes  that  a  col¬ 
lege  education  is  no  longer  a  mill¬ 
stone  on  the  neck  of  a  young  man; 
it  is  a  mile-stone. 

Princeton  too  seems  to  have  made 
the  interesting  discovery  that  a  col¬ 
lege  education  has  a  cash  value. 
They  base  their  argument  on  the 
fact  that  many  firms  are  interview¬ 
ing  the  members  of  the  graduating 
class  with  the  idea  of  offering  them 
positions.  But  the  New  York  Times 
Tribune  is  not  so  easily  convinced. 
It  says:  “Less  than  one-fifth  of  the 
Princeton  class  of  1913  are  making 
over  $5,000  a  year,  and  half  of  them 
are  not  making  over  $2,000.  Judging 
by  the  economic  standard  it  is  ap- 
paling.  The  tendencies  of  the  time 
demand  a  cash  return  on  invest- 


wavs.  The  principle  of  the  thing  is 
good.  Get  acquaainted  with  it. 

Make  up  your  mind  that  before  you 
graduate  you  are  going  to  excel  in  one 
line  and  make  a  good  showing  in  the 
other  three.  No  real  man  wants  tv/ 
admit  even  to  himself  that  he  is  not  a 
creditable  representative  of  his  kind.  It 
you  do  not,  now  is  the  time  to  “get 
busy”. 

For  Living? 

ment,  but  the  fact  has  been  bad  both 
for  education  and  the  educated.  The 
college  leans  toward  the  vocational 
school,  and  the  student  developes  in¬ 
to  a  social  and  business  climber.” 

It  is  altogether  likely  that  if  the 
trend  of  our  educational  system  is 
changing,  that  it  is  a  result  of  new 
demands  arising  out  of  new  condi¬ 
tions.  We  cannot  expect  that  the 
same  system  of  education  that  met 
requirements  generations  ago,  will 
suffice  for  a  newer  day  and  a  newer 
generation.  Of  course  we  do  not  con¬ 
tend  that  material  success  is  the 
measure  of  all  things,  and  we  do 
not  want  to  see  education  for  edu¬ 
cation’s  sake  disparaged. 

Has  not  the  change  been  brought 
about  as  a  reaction  against  the  ne¬ 
glect  that  the  vocational  side  has 
suffered  under  the  old  system?  Pos¬ 
sibly  one  extreme  is  as  bad  as  the 
other. 

If  our  culture  is  drifting  toward 
industry  and  commerce  and  that  is 
not  desirable,  then  our  present  day 
graduate  must  be  lowering  the  stand¬ 
ard  of  national  citizenship.  Is  it  so? 
We  cannot  believe  it.  And  if  this 
charge  is  not  true  then  our  present 
day  attitude  is  justified  and  our  col¬ 
leges  must  continue  to  equip  our 
scholars  for  life  as  well  as  for  living. 
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Busy  Term  for 

THE  fall  term  of  the  Senior  Year 
is  always  an  interesting  and 
strenuous  one  for  those  taking 
the  “Ag.  Option,”  and  indications  so 
far  seem  to  predict  a  more  interest¬ 
ing  and  more  strenuous  one  than 
ever.  According  to  Professor  Toole, 
who  has  coached  a  good  many  teams, 
including  many  good  ones,  the  stand¬ 
ard  of  the  team  is  likely  to  be  high, 
and  the  contest  for  a  place  on  it  like¬ 
ly  to  be  a  hot  one. 

“Those  who  aspire  to  make  the 
International  team  this  year,”  he 
says,  “have  got  to  step  lively.” 

The  class  goes  east  early  Monday 
morning,  September  14th,  and  spend 
the  week  previous  to  the  opening  of 


“Stock  Judges” 

College  visiting  and  judging  on  all 
the  best  stock  farms  in  the  vicinity 
of  Toronto.  Then  after  one  week  at 
College  those  wTio  make  the  best 
showing  are  bound  for  a  week’s  judg¬ 
ing  in  counties  wTest  of  here.  The 
week  following  this  a  team  of  four 
men  go  to  the  National  Dairy  Show, 
held  this  year  at  Indianapolis,  to 
judge  on  October  10th.  The  contest 
at  Toronto  Royal  will  be  November 
16th,  and  the  final  test  will  be  the 
International  at  Chicago  on  Novem¬ 
ber  25th.  This  time  the  team  in- 
•  eludes  seven  men. 

So  with  Professor  Toole  the  Re¬ 
view  says:  “All  together  boys  for  a 
winning  team.” 


A  Reminder 


Student  Executives,  let  us  remind  you 
that  when  you  are  planning  any  func¬ 
tion,  that  you  are  not  ashamed  of,  and 
that  you  would  like  written  up  in  your 
college  magazine,  first  of  all,  SET  A- 
SIDE  A  COMPLIMENTARY  TIC¬ 
KET  FOR  THE  REVIEW  REPORT¬ 
ER.  Where  is  the  consistency  of  giv¬ 


ing  a  pass  to  city  scribe  and  requiring 
your  own  reporter  to  pay  his  way?  It 
is  poor  business.  It  is  unfair  and  un¬ 
just  to  one  of  your  colleagues  and  to 
your  paper. 

We  are  in  earnest.  Consider  this 
seriously  and  act  accordingly. 


The  only  use  some  people  have  for 
their  heads,  is  to  keep  their  ears 
apart. 

A  New 

WHAT  specialization  of  labor 
means  to  the  average  work¬ 
er  may  be  seen  from  the  ans¬ 
wer  of  a  German  employee  of  the 
Ford  Motor  Company,  to  Director 
Lichthard,  of  the  Stinnes  Compan¬ 
ies,  who  recently  visited  this  coun¬ 
try.  According  to  the  “Wall  Street 
Journal”  the  worker  said  that  all  he 


Only  one  in  ten  are  said  to  read  a 
newspaper;  the  other  nine  know 
how  to  run  it. 

Disease 

did  all  day  was  to  turn  a  certain  bolt 
to  the  right  8  times.  He  had  been 
doing  this  same  thing  every  day  for 
four  years.  There  you  have  a  picture 
of  the  deadening  monotony  produc¬ 
ed  by  the  discipline  of  a  machine 
dictatorship.  Suppose  this  employee 
makes  20  turns  a  minute.  That’s 
1,200  turns  on  150  bolts  per  hour  or 
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7,200  turns  on  900  bolts  per  day.  If 
we  assume  that  he  works  the  equi¬ 
valent  of  six  steady  hours.  That 
means  36,000  turns  to  4,500  bolts  in 
a  five  day  week,  and  1,800,000  turns 
to  225,000  bolts  in  a  fifty-week  year. 
Four  years  represent  7,200,000  turns 

How  Australia 

USTRALIA  at  Wembley  is  noth- 
ing  if  not  go-ahead.  Its  lat¬ 
est  attraction  is  a  daily  tab¬ 
leau  which  tells  its  own  story. 

An  Australian,  dressed  as  an  out¬ 
back  station  stockman  is  seen  talk¬ 
ing  to  visitors  in  the  pavilion  about 
Anglo-Australian  trade,  when  John 
Bull  comes  in. 

The  Australian  invites  him  to 
come  up  beside  him.  This  he  does, 
betraying  a  little  stiffness  in  his  leg 
and  arm  as  he  does  so. 

The  Australian  comments  on  this, 

and  John  confesses  that  he  is  suffer- 

« 

ing  from  unemployment  trouble  in 
his  knee  and  a  housing  problem  in 
his  arm.  His  feet  are  swollen,  too, 
“an  old  war  wound  called  taxation — 
a  horrible  complaint,”  he  confesses. 
The  old  man  tells  of  all  the  doctors 
he  has  seen — Coalition  doctors,  Lib¬ 
eral  doctors,  Labor  doctors,  and  now 
Conservative  doctors.  But  none  of 
them  seem  to  make  him  anv  better. 


to  900,000  bolts.  That  is  all  he  can 
show,  besides  a  meagre  wage,  for  his 
4  years  of  life  in  Ford’s  Kingdom. 
Continued  for  20  years,  it  would 
surely  produce  a  new  form  of  in¬ 
sanity,  which  might  fitly  be  called 
“Fordophobia.” — “Echo.” 

Gets  Publicity 

The  Australian  assures  him  of  a 
simple  cure  which  he  and  his  brother 
Dominions  could  effect,  if  only  Mrs. 
John  Bull  would  help  by  buying  from 
them  instead  of  from  foreign  coun¬ 
tries.  The  more  money  the  John 
Bulls  sent  to  their  Dominions,  the 
more  money  would  the  Dominions 
have  to  spend  with  John,  and  the 
greater  opening  would  there  be  for 
migration  to  ease  John’s  housing 
problem. 

Australian  assures  him  that  in  in¬ 
ter-imperial  trade  lies  the  medicine 
for  all  his  ills,  and  John,  fired  with 
enthusiasm  in  the  idea-,  turns  and  ex¬ 
horts  the  visitors  gathered  round  to 
support  him  by  buying  imperially. 

He  then  walks  off  with  a  much 
firmer  step,  while  the  band  plays 
“Land  of  Hope  and  Glory.” 

The  tableau  has  already  aroused 
very  great  interest  among  visitors  to 
the  Australian  Pavilion,  and  its  les¬ 
son  is  never  lost. — Globe. 


••oceeeetMc 


One  drink  is  plenty, 

Two  drinks  too  many, 

And  three  not  half  enough. 

— W.  K.  Haynes. 
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’13  J.  E.  Tennant  who  holds  a 
professorship  in  the  State  University  at 
Austin,  Texas,  visited  the  college  recent¬ 
ly.  He  is  working  for  his  Doctor’s 
degree  at  Cornell. 

’14  H.  R.  “Bunny”  Hare,  from  the 
University  of  British  Columbia,  was  a 
recent  visitor  here  and  enquired  for  many 
old  friends. 

’20  P.  H.  Ferpuson,  also  a  recent 
visitor  here,  has  just  finished  a  Post 
Grad,  course  in  Economics  at  Wisconsin. 

’ll  H.  A.  Dorrance  has  been  transfer¬ 
red  from  Dufferin  to  Brant  county. 

’23.  J.  F.  Andrew  has  left  Middle¬ 
sex  county  to  take  charge  of  Dufferin, 
with  headquarters  at  Orangeville. 

’26,  S.  S.  Niebergal  formerly  with 
*25  and  ’26,  is  now  managing  a  million¬ 
aire’s  estate  in  Florida. 

’14,  J.  E.  Lattimer,  formerly  on  the 
staff  of  the  University  of  Alberta  at 
Edmonton,  is  back  in  Ontario  and  is 
working  off  his  Doctor’s  degree  in  Ec¬ 
onomic  at  Madison,  Wisconsin. 

* 

Mrs.  Ingle,  Stewart  Felker  '24,  and 
Geo.  Paton  ’20,  are  amongst  those 
visiting  the  O.  A.  C.  during  the  past 
month. 

’22,  “Bert”  Troupe,  teacher  of  Agri¬ 


culture  at  Renfrew  Vocational  Institute, 
accompanied  by  Mrs.  Troupe  and  kiddie, 
is  spending  part  of  the  summer  vacation 
at  the  O.A.C.  Before  coming  here  he 
accompanied  “Roxy  and  His  Gang”  on 
a  tour  of  Ontario. 

’24,  “Doug.”  Edmonds  has  been 
around  Guelph  recently.  He  is  visiting 
on  Forbes  Ave. 

Miss  B.  Stickney,  formerly  with  the 
Co. -op.,  is  now  a  graduate  of  Toronto 
Sick  Children’s  Hospital,  and  is  holiday¬ 
ing  at  her  home  on  Forbes  Ave. 

’24,  G.  R.  “Dick”  Lane  has  been  buy¬ 
ing  and  surveying  land  for  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  new  municipal  forests  in 
many  counties. 

’24,  G.  R.  Paterson,  who  has  been  as¬ 
sistant  Agricultural  Representative  in 
Peel  county,  is  leaving  soon  to  take 
his  M.  S.  degree  at  Ames,  Iowa,  where 
he  has  secured  a  fellowship. 

’25,  Frank  Parrish  has  taken  up  his 
duties  of  Assistant  Agricultural  Repres¬ 
entative  in  Middlesex  county. 

’25,  J.  Y.  Kellough,  who  has  been 
with  the  poultry  department  during  the 
summer,  has  been  appointed  Assistant 
“Rep”  in  Huron  county,  with  head¬ 
quarters  at  Clinton. 
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Alumni  Editor,  O.A.C.  Review. 

Dear  Ed. : — Am  out  in  the  middle 
West  travelling  for  the  Blue  Valley 
Cry.  Co.  in  Nebraska  and  Kansas  at 
present.  Would  be  glad  to  hear  from 
any  of  Year  ’23. 

Just  had  a  card  from  Norm.  Blaney 
'23,  from  Victoria,  B.C.,  saying  he  was 
leaving  for  California. 

Best  of  luck  to  the  Review.  It  is 
getting  better  all  the  time. 

G.  E.  BENNETT,  ’23. 
c-o  Blue  Valley  Cry.  Co. 

Hastings,  Neb. 

WEBSTER-HAMILTON. 

On  Wednesday,  August  5,  one  of 
Guelph’s  most  popular  young  ladies, 
Katharine  (M.  I.,  ’20)  daughter  of  Mrs. 
Hamilton  and  the  late  W.  H.  Hamil¬ 
ton,  7 5  Oxford  street,  Guelph,  became 
the  bride  of  Mr.  Frederick  J.  Webster, 
’22,  son  of  Senator  and  Mrs.  Webster, 
Brockville,  Ont. 

The  wedding  was  solemnized  in  Nor¬ 
folk  St.  United  Church.  The  ceremony 
was  performed  by  the  pastor,  Rev.  H.  A. 
Graham.  A  reception  was  held  and  the 
wedding  breakfast  served  at  the  home 
of  the  bride’s  mother,  after  which  the 
happy  couple  left  by  mot6r  for  the 
Adirondacks.  On  their  return  they 
will  reside  at  Alliston,  Ont. 

MUTRIE  —  WOODWARD. 

On  Monday,  August  3,  the  marriage 
of  Madeline,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Charles  H.  Woodward,  to  Mr.  George 
W.  Mutrie,  ’23,  of  Guelph,  took  place 
at  the  home  of  the  bride’s  parents,  St. 
Williams,  Ont. 

They  will  reside  in  Belle  River,  where 
George  is  manager  of  the  Belle  River 
Poultry  Farm. 

HOLLMAN  —  HOFFMETSTER 

On  Friday,  July  17.,  at  Drummond 


Hill  Presbyterian  Church,  Niagara  Falls, 
Margaret,  only  daughter  of  Mr.  Fred 
Hoffmeister  was  married  to  Auburn  A. 
Holman,  ’24,  only  son  of  Arthur’  and 
Mrs.  Holman,  The  Pines,  Portage  Road. 

WILSON  —  CASWELL. 

On  Tuesday,  July  28,  Mary  Alma, 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Cas¬ 
well,  Jackson,  Ont.,  was  married  to  Mr. 
Gordon  C.  Wilson,  ’23. 

STODDART— HILLIARD. 

On  Saturday,  August  22nd,  Edna, 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  B.  Hil¬ 
liard,  91  Church  street,  Kitchener,  was 
married  to  Mr.  Thos.  Stoddart,  ’21. 
Mr.  Stoddart  was  originally  an  ’18  man, 
and  Miss  Hilliard  was  formerly  a 
Guelph  girl. 


On  Wednesday,  September  9th,  An¬ 
nie  Marguerite  “Greta’’  (M.  I.  T8), 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  H.  Mc- 
Farlane,  Walkerton,  Ont.,  was  married 
to  Mr.  Frederick  T.  O’Donovan. 


’24,  Norman  G.  McCully,  Associate 
of  ’24,  is  running  the  home  farm  near 
St.  Mary’s.  He’s  working  hard  and  do¬ 
ing  well. 

’26,  “Jimmy”  Ross,  Associate  of  ’26, 
is  managing  the  farm  near  Guthrie,  in 
the  absence  of  his  father,  D.  A.  Ross, 
Federal  member  for  North  Simcoe. 

’26,  Campbell  Raikes,  Associate  of 
’26,  is  farming  near  Barrie.  The  resi¬ 
dence  and  grounds  of  the  farm  would 
vie  with  any  summer  resort  for  pictures¬ 
queness.  The  farm  is  elevated  as  if 
forming  part  of  a  small  plateau.  The 
buildings  are  at  the  south  end,  close  to, 
and  overlooking  the  Bay.  It  goes  with¬ 
out  saying  that  Campbell  is  proud  of  his 
rural  home,  not  merely  because  of  the 
natural  beauty  of  the  place,  but  because 
of  the  fact  that  it  is  a  memorial  to  the 
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industry  and  artistic  taste  of  faithful 
parents. 

’22,  R.  W.  Hannam,  Associate  of 
’22,  is  operating  a  dairy  farm  close  to 
Guelph,  building  up  an  accredited 
herd  of  pure  bred  Holsteins,  and  doing 
a  successful  retail  milk  business. 


THE  ONTARIO  AGRICULTURAL 

COLLEGE 

(An  exact  copy  ol  an  Essay  submitted  in 

this  Year’s  School  Fair  Essay  Competi¬ 
tion  in  Peel  County. 

On  real  hot  days  in  summer  time  some 
*  farmers  realize  just  how  hard  it  is 
working  away  all  day  with  a  sweating 
team  before  you  all  the  time.  So  when 
they  go  into  dinner  they  see  their  wife 
sweating  over  a  hot  fire.  The  farmer 
takes  pity  and  says,  ‘‘Say,  Mrs.,  let’s 
take  to-morrow  off  if  it’s  like  this.” 
The  question  arises,  where  shall  we  go? 

Days  have  been  taken  before  and  so 
many  places  had  been  visited  and 
‘‘Where  shall  we  go?”  was  not  to  be 
answered  in  a  hurry,  for  it  cost  some 
thought.  At  last  the  O.A.C.  was  de¬ 
cided  on  because  you  could  not  take  in 
all  there,  in  one  seemingly  short  day. 
Just  at  this  time  of  year  we  thought  we 
wanted  a  holiday.  There  happened  to 
be  an  excursion  on  and  that  helped  to 
cap  the  decision. 

First  thing  when  we  landed,  we  went 
into  a  very  large  building  called  the 
gymnasium  and  got  our  dinner.  There 
were  about  five  thousand  people  in  there 
at  once.  Students  went  around  with 
large  baskets  filled  with  sandwiches. 
Tea  was  also  served. 

As  we  were  finishing  our  dinner  a 
short,  fat.  good-natured  looking  fellow 
came  stepping  out  of  another  room  and 
made  a  speech,  asking  us  to  lose  no 
time  beeause  there  were  just  as  many 
more  hungry  people  outside  waiting 
their  turn  to  dine.  As  we  all  finished 
we  went  out  a  side  door. 


We  went  from  here  to  the  green 
house,  where  all  kinds  of  plants  were 
grown.  Prof.  Match  Lennan  wen: 
ahead  of  a  group  of  people  describing 
each  kind.  I  especially  liked  this  piact. 
There  were  plants  to  the  roof  and  some 
just  starting.  Went  from  here  to  the 
stables  which  we  found  clean  and  tidy, 
but  resembled  some  of  country  stables 
a  little  bit. 

Next  we  found  ourselves  in  a  large 
four-story  building.  On  the  first  floor 
in  a  room  a  young  man  was  making 
butter.  Of  course  it  was  mostly  made 
by  machinery.  As  we  mounted  an¬ 
other  flight  of  steps  we  found  here  a 
man  making  cheese.  It  certainly  doesn’t 
take  them  long  to  make  quite  a  few 
pounds.  As  we  reached  the  top  of  more 
steps  we  saw  danger  printed  on  a  card 
on  a  door  so  we  scampered  down  as 
fast  as  we  could.  We  didn’t  stay  long  - 
in  these  buildings  or  we  would  not  have 
saw  half  of  what  we  did. 

About  four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon 
we  went  to  see  a  ball  game.  The  ex¬ 
cursion  that  day  .was  for  Peel  and  Hal- 
ton  farmers.  On  reaching  the  ground 
we  found  that  Mr.  Whitelocke,  Manager 
of  Agric.  Department  in  Brampton,  was 
pitcher  for  Peel  team.  The  game  was 
a  lively  one  and  caused  much  amuse¬ 
ment.  Peel  won,  perhaps  it  was  the 
pitcher  who  made  the  score  count  so 
well  for  Peel. 

On  reading  literature  of  the  O.A.C., 
we  find  that  in  1874  it  was  founded 
first.  Excursions  used  to  be  looked 
forward  to  every  year  until  the  great 
war  broke  out.  Then  the  excursions 

vere  cut  out  because  the  car  fare  was 

*  % 

much  higher.  But  this  year  excursions 
began  again  and  each  family  take  their 
own  traain  and  see  more  in  a  day  than 
years  ago  when  every  one  had  to  travel 
by  railway. 
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Even  to  the  graduate — the  man  who 
holds  a  degree,  whose  income  increases 
with  every  tick  of  the  clock,  who  thinks 
not  in  thousands  hut  millions,  who  has 
travelled  far  and  near,  and  whose 
friendships  are  cosmopolitan — even  to 
the  greatest  of  great  men  the  small 
town,  the  small  rural  town  still  holds 
an  attraction. 

From  good  authority  we  hear  that 
four  such  intellectual  magnates  are  fre¬ 
quent  visitors  in  Guelph,  a  small  quiet 
inland  town  of  some  few  thousands 
population.  And  as  you  might  easily 
guess  their  names  are  W.  A.  Wood¬ 
ruff  ’24,  E.  H.  Heatherbell  ’25,  W.  A. 
Webber  '25  and  H.  L.  Thomas  ’25. 

Someone  must  see  more  of  them  than 
we  do?? 


Advertisement 

In  the  spring  of  1926  I  will  have  for 
sale  10000  young  plants  of  my  recently 
introduced  Japanese  Snapdragon  (Pen- 
tstemon  grandiflorus  var  tiniinus).  This 
splendid  new  variety  makes  a  beautiful 
border  to  exhibit  to  summer  visitors. 

Order  now  and  be  sure  of  a  supply  for 
next  year. 

E.  T.  Goring,  President  of  the  O.  A.  C. 
Athletic  Association. 

Here  and  There,  Ontario. 

Can  You  Answer? 

0 

Where  can  a  man  buy  a  cap  for  his 
knee  ? 

Or  a  key  to  the  lock  of  his  hair? 

Can  his  eyes  be  called  an  academy 
Because  there  are  pupils  there? 


In  the  crown  of  his  head 

What  gems  are  found? 

Who  travels  the  bridge  of  his  nose? 

Can  he  use  when  shingling  the  roof 
of  his  house 

The  nails  on  the  ends  of  his  toes? 

Can  the  crook  of  his  elbow  be  sent  to 
jail? 

If  so,  Avhat  did  he  do? 

How  does  he  sharpen  his  shoulder 
blades? 

I'll  be  hanged  if  I  know  do  you? 

Can  he  sit  in  the  shade  of  the  palm  of 
his  hand? 

Or  beat  on  the  drum  of  his  ear? 

Does  the  calf  of  his  leg  eat  the  com 

on  his  toes? 

If  so,  why  not  grow  corn  on  the  ear? 


Audrey.  “Is  it  dangerous  to  step 
on  that  street  car  rail?” 

Beth.  “No,  dear,  it  isn’t  unless  you 
put  your  other  foot  on  that  wire,  over 
head.”  - 

Farmer  Brown.  “I’ve  got  a  new 
pig  and  I’ve  named  him  Ink.” 

Neighbor.  “What’s  the  idea?  Is 
he  black?” 

Farmer  Brown.  “No,  but  he  is 
always  getting  out  of  the  pen  and  run¬ 
ning  all  over.” 


An  ancient  car  chugged  painfully  up 
to  the  gate  at  the  races.  The  gate¬ 
keeper,  demanding  the  usual  fee  for 
automobiles,  called  : 

“A  dollar  for  the  -car.  ” 

Lewis  looked  up  with  a  pathetic  smile 
of  relief  and  said,  “Sold.” 
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She.  Jack  said  he'd  kiss  me  or  die 
in  the  attempt. 

Her.  Good  gracious,  did  you  let 
him  ? 

She.  Well,  you  haven't  seen  any 
funeral  notice,  have  you? 


They  tell  us  of  the  Blushing  Bride 
Who  to  the  altar  goes, 

Down  the  centre  of  the  church, 
Between  the  crowd-tilled  rows. 

There’s  Billy,  whom  she  motored  with; 
There's  Jack,  she  used  to  golf  with 
him — 

And  Steve,  she  called  her  lamb ; 
There’s  Ted,  the  football  man  she  own¬ 
ed, 

And  iDon  of  tennis  days ; 

There's  Herbert,  yes,  and  blonde 
Eugene 

Who  took  her  to  the  plays ; 

And  there  is  Harry,  a  high  school  beau 
With  whom  she  used  to  rush. 

No  wonder  she’s  the  blushing  bride, 

Ye  gods!  She  ought  to  blush! 


Well  Spiked 

“Are  you  the  plumber?”  asked  the 
lady  of  the  house. 

“Yes,  ma’am,  I’m  the  plumber  all 
right.” 

“Well,”  she  replied,  “I  just  want  to 
caution  you  to  exercise  care  when  doing 
your  work.  All  my  floors  are  highly 
polished  and  in  perfect  condition. 

“Oh,  don't  worry  about  me  slippin’, 
lady;  I’ve  got  nails  in  me  shoes.” 

— pearson’s  Weekly. 


Slip.  “Say,  waiter,  is  this  an  incu¬ 
bator  chicken?” 

Waiter.  “I  don’t  know,  sir. 
Why  ?  ’  ’ 

Slip.  “Any  chicken  that  had  a 
mother  could  never  get  as  tough  as 
this  cue.” 


In  Memoriam 

i  woke  to  look  upon  a  face 
Silent,  white  and  cold. 

Oh,  friend,  the  agony  I  felt 
Can  never  half  be  told; 

We'd  lived  together  but  a  year, 

Too  soon  it  seemed  to  see 
Those  gentle  hands,  outstretched  and 
still, 

That  toiled  so  hard  for  me. 

My  waking  thoughts  had  been  of  one 
Who  noAv  to  sleep  had  dropped. 

’Twas  hard  to  realize,  oh  friend, 

My  Ingersoll  has  stopped. 

A  negro  went  to  a  bank  to  get  a 
check  cashed.  He  stood  in  line  a  long 
time  finally  his  turn  came.  Just  as 
he  got  up  to  the  window,  the  teller  put 
up  a  sign  which  said  “Bank  is  Busted”. 

“What  do  you  all  mean  the  bank  am 
busted?”  said  the  negro. 

Teller.  “Why,  haven’t  you  ever 
heard  of  a  bank  being  busted  before?” 

“  Yessuh,  but  I  never  had  one  to  bust 
in  ma  face  befo’.” 


“Make  light  of  everything”  said  the 
fire. 

“Do  a  driving  business,”  said  the 
hammer. 

“Aspire  to  greater  things,”  said  the 
nutmeg. 

“Be  sharp  in  all  your  dealings,”  said 
the  knife. 

“Find  a  good  thing  and  stick  to  it,” 
said  the  glue. 

On  Strike 

“I  heard  you  were  on  strike,”  said 
Bill  to  his  friend  Bert. 

“I  was  that,”  answered  Bert. 

“A  strike  for  wdiat,  Bert.” 

“For  shorter  hours.  Bill.” 

“And  did  you  get  them.” 

“Sure  we  did,  Bill.  I’m  not  workin’ 
at  all  now.” 
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Didn’t  Need  the  Lantern 

Two  business  friends  who  lived  in  the 
country  met  one  day,  and  one  invited 
the  other  to  dine  with  him  that  evening. 

At  the  appointed  time  the  guest  set 
forth  in  the  direction  of  his  friend’s 
house  and  as  the  roads  in  the  village 
were  somewhat  dimly  lighted  he  took 
with  him  his  old-fashioned  stableman’s 
lantern. 

The  dinner  was  good,  the  wine  excel¬ 
lent,  and  all  went  merrily. 

The  next  morning,  however,  lie  rec¬ 
eived  the  following  note  from  his  host 
of  the  night  bef  ore  : 

“Dear  Old  Man:  I  am  sending  my 
man  over  to  you  with  this  note,  and  he 
takes  with  him  your  lantern.  If  you 
have  quite  finished  with  my  parrot  and 
cage,  I  shall  be  awfully  glad  if  you  will 
return  same  per  bearer.” 

Everybody’s 

Rough  on  the  Tough 

“Mister,”  began  the  seedy-looking 
man,  “I  haven’t  got  no  home  and — ” 

“No  taxes  to  pay,”  interrupted  the 
man  addressed.  “No  coal  bills:  no 
worry  lest  the  lan  dor  d  rise  your  rent. 
Permit  me  to  congratulate  you.” 

“I  have  no  job — ” 

“Lucky  chap!  No  danger  of  getting 
fired.  ” 

“But  I’m  serious  mister.  I  have  no 
money  and — ” 

“No  temptation  to  spend  it  foolishly 
on  able-bodied  beggars.  Why,  you’re 
the  very  child  of  fortune.  Good-day.” 

Roumanian  Proverbs 

“Where  there  is  no  head,  woe  to  the 
feet.” 

“Put  not  your  nose  in  the  pot  which 
doesn’t  boil  for  you.” 

“The  mounted  man  doesn’t  believe 
the  man  that  goes  afoot.” 

“Water  flows,  the  rocks  remain.” 


An  Economical  Man 

He  lived  on  thirteen  cents  a  day, — 

Ten  cents  for  milk  and  cracker, 

One  cent  for  dissipation  gay, 

And  two  cents  for  tobacco 
And  if  he  wished  an  extra  dish 
He’d  take  his  pole  and  catch  a  fish. 

And  if  his  stomach  raise  a  war 
’Gainst  his  penurious  habit, 

He’d  go  and  kill  a  woodchuck,  or 
Assassinate  a  rabbit : 

And  thus  he’d  live  in  sweet  content 
On  food  that  never  cost  a  cent. 

And,  that  he  might  lay  by  in  bank 
The  proceeds  of  his  labour, 

He ’d  happen  round  at  meals,  the  crank ! 

And  dine  upon  his  neighbour. 

And  then  he’d  eat  enough  to  last 
Until  another  day  has  passed. 

Nor  rich,  expensive  jacket; 

He  had  one  suit — his  pa’s  bequest — 

He  thought  would  “stand  the  rack¬ 
et” 

He  patched  it  thirty  years,  ’tis  true, 
And  then  declared  ’twas  good  as  new. 

He  owned  but  one  suit  to  his  back. 

And  minus  cuffs  and  collars. 

He  died  and  left  his  nephew  Jack 

Nine  hundred  thousand  dollars! 

And  Jack  he  run  this  fortune  through 

And  onlv  took  a  vear  or  two. 

*/ 

— S.  W.  Foss. 

Men’s  faults  are  many. 

Women  have  onlv  two — 

*'  m 

Everything  they  say,  and 
Everything  they  do. 

Just  Natural 

“Liza,  yu  remind  me  fo’  all  the  world 
of  brown  sugar.” 

“How  come,  Sam?” 

“You  am  so  sweet  and  so  unrefined.’’ 

— The  Ohio  State  Journal. 
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Omer.  “What  would  you  give  for 
a  voice  like  mine?” 

Herb.  “‘Chloroform.” 


He.  “Yes,  my  grandfather  planted 
this  grove  when  he  was  a  little  boy.” 

Sweet  Thing.  “You  expect  me  to 
believe  that?” 

He.  “Of  course,  why  not  ” 

She.  “How  could  a  boy  plant  such 
big  trees?” 


Aside  from  That 

Author.  “Have  you  read  my  new 
book?” 

Friend.  “Yes.” 

Author.  “What  do  you  think  of 
it?” 

Friend.  “Well  to  be  candid  with 
you,  I  think  the  covers  are  too  far 
apart.” 


“What  is  a  pedestrian?” 

“iSir,  a  pedestrian  is  the  raw  mate¬ 
rial  for  accidents.” 


Parting 

Tis  hard  to  part  with  those  we  love, 
When  our  hearts  are  full  of  hope — 
But  it’s  harder  still  to  find  a  towel 
When  our  eyes  are  full  of  soap. 


Doubtful 

Dear  Doc:  Luther  Burbank  has 
done  some  wonderful  things.  Can  you 
tell  me  what  is  his  latest? — Scientist. 

They  say  he  crossed  a  street  with  a 
nickel  and  produced  a  good  cigar. 


Premature  Obituaries 

Mr.  Montague  Crankanthorpe,  whose 
demise  was  announced  in  “The  Times,” 
wrote  to  say  that  he  “was  not  really 


misled  by  the  report,”  Bather  more 
elaborate  was  the  jocularity  of  an 
American  gentleman  whose  disclaimer 
appeared  a  few;  years  ago : 

Sir, — 1  desire  to  call  your  atten 
tion  to  a  few  errors  in  your  obit¬ 
uary  of  myself  of  Wednesday  last, 

1  was  born  in  Washington,  not 
Wheeling;  and  my  retirement  from 
the  flour  business  in  1896  was  not 
due  to  illhealth,  but  to  hard  times. 
The  cause  of  my  death  was  not 
pneumonia. 

Mr.  Shaw,  like  a  prudent  man,  has 
shot  his  bolt  beforehand.  In  response 
to  an  inquiry  from  a  news  agency  dur¬ 
ing  an  illness  some  years  ago,  he  sent 
the  message:  “Kindly  inform  the  pub¬ 
lic  that  1  am  dead.  It  will  save  me  a 
great  deal  of  trouble.” 

One  of  the  disadvantages  of  being 
prematurely  reported  as  dead  is  the 
difficulty  of  inventing  a  new  joke  about 
it.  Mr.  Irvin  Cobb’s  telegram  to  the 
“New  York  World”  the  other  day  does 
not  get  far  from  the  stock  repartee : 

I  hate  to  disappoint  anyone,  but 
the  Chicago  report  that  I  am  dead, 
is,  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  entirely 
unfounded. 

In  its  lack  of  dogmatism  that  is  per¬ 
haps  most  nearly  approached  by  Dr. 
Venn,  of  Cains  College,  who  found  him¬ 
self  mentioned  as  dead  in  a  book  of  cur¬ 
rent  biographies.  He  wrote  for  fur¬ 
ther  information:  “I  am  not  disputing 
the  fact,”  he  said.  Mr.  G.  B.  Burgin 
followed  the  example  of  Mark  Twain 
by  describing  the  rumor  as  “greatly 
exaggerated ;  ”  and  Whistler,  who  read 
a  premature  obituary  of  himself  in  the 
“Morning  Post,”  wrote  sarcastically 
about  “your  gentlemen  of  the  ready 
wreath.” 


— London  Observer. 
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DELCO- LIGHT 

will  give  you 

ELECTRICITY 

at  jl  daily  cost  of 
4  Dozen  Ears 
of 

Golden  Bantam 
Corn 


HAVE  you  any  idea  how  little  it  really  costs  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of 
electricity  through  Delco-Light?  Do  you  know,  for  instance,  that 
the  price  of  *4  dozen  ears  of  Golden  Bantam  corn  is  sufficient  for 
the  daliy  operating  and  upkeep  costs  of  this  big,  powerful  farm  electric 
plant?  Do  you  realize  that  Delco-Light  will  practically  earn  its  cost  while 
you  are  paying  for  it — through  operating  light  machinery  and  enabling  you 
to  do  chores  after  dark?  Are  you  aware  that  it  pays  for  itself  several  times 
over  during  its  long  life? 

“  Over  250,000  Satisfied  Delco-Light  Users  ” 

Let  us  send  you  booklets  telling  how  some  of  Delco-Light’s  quarter  oi 
a  million  users  appreciate  it — booklets  explaining  the  many  ways  in  which 

Delco-Light  will  serve  you  and  save 
you  money — booklets  showing  why 
Delco-Light  is  so  simple,  dependable 
and  economical.  How  you  can  buy  it 
on  easy  payments.  Why  it  is  a 
worthy  member  of  the  General  Mot¬ 
ors  organization.  These  booklets  are 
free — send  a  post  card  now  for  them. 


DELCO-LIGHT  CO.  OF  CANADA 

LIMITED 

254  Czrlaw  Ave., Toronto  359  Richmond  St.,  London 

Electric  Light  and  Power  Plants,  Water 
Systems,  Washing  Machines,  Frigidaire 
Automatic  Electric  Refrigerators  and 
Ice  Cream,  Cabinets. 


DELCO-LIGHT 


.J 


X. 
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Jersey  Milk,  a  solid  milk 
chocolate  bar,  in  5c,  10c 
and  25c  sizes. 


Jersey  Milk — 

A  Bar  We’re  Particularly 
Proud  of 

Never  in  our  long  experience  have 
we  made  a  chocolate  bar  that  ap¬ 
pealed  to  so  many  people  in  such 
a  short  time. 

It’s  the  new  delicious  flavor  that 
does  it.  Try  Jersey  Milk  and  see 
for  yourself. 


^Vitaons 

Chocolate  Bars 

THE  LAST  WORD  IN  CANDY  VALUE 


ssr  College  Cafeteria 

BELOW  DINING  HALL 

LUNCHEON  12  to  2  AFTERNOON  TEA 

SUPPER  5.30  to  10.30 

Meals  a  La  Carte 


Open  Sunday  Parties  Catered  for 

Tel:1913  by  Arrangment 


“Ah,  I’m  glad  to  see  your  wife  has 
come  out  of  hospital.” 

— Melbourne  Punch,  Australia. 


“What?  Drunk  again?  I  saw  you  in 
the  same  state  three  days  ago.” 

“I’m  not  drunk  again!  This  is  the 
same  drunk!” 

— Vikingen,  Oslo. 
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Education  and  Agriculture 

The  sad  fact  about  farming  is  that  it  varies  in  its  effect¬ 
iveness.  It  ranges  from  the  poverty  of  Peter  Tumbleweed  to 
the  glittering  heights  on  which  stand  agricultural  estates  of 
great  splendor,  and  from  the  dull  toil  of  Edwin  Markham’s 
“Man  with  the  Hoe”  to  the  vision  that  gave  the  millions  rich 
Canadian  acres  to  present  holders. 

The  young  student  of  farming  knows  of  these  differences 
and  some  of  them  he  has  seen.  He  knows  that  the  soil  is 
stubborn  and  that  Mother  Nature,  liberal  as  she  is,  needs  ever¬ 
lasting  guidance.  He  has  found  that  too  many  men  on  the 
farm  are  clinging  to  the  old  ways*  content  to  drift  along  with 
Nature. 

He  has  learned  that  intelligent  agriculture  is  a  matter  of 
wisdom  and  brains  and  education,  and  that  is  why  he  is  here. 

The  International  Harvester  Company  is  proud  of  the 
part  it  has  played  in  the  march  of  agriculture.  For  nearly  a 
century  it  has  provided  machines  to  help  men  translate  the 
science  of  classroom  and  laboratory  into  practical,  time-saving, 
labor-saving  farm  work.  Since  1831,  when  Cyrus  Hall  Mc¬ 
Cormick  revolutionized  the  harvest  of  bread  with  the  invention 
of  the  reaper,  the  machines  of  International  Harvester  manu¬ 
factures  have  been  the  allies  of  good  farmers  the  world  over. 
And  the  future  promises  far  greater  things. 

We  hope  that,  as  you  continue  in  the  business  of  farm¬ 
ing,  McCormick  Deering  machines  may  help  you  to  a  pleasant 
and  successful  career. 


International  Harvester  Company 

of  Canada  ltd. 

HAMILTON  CANADA 


FARM  MACHINES 

IMPLEMENTS 
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TODAY  IS  KING- 

Far  too  many  modern  students  and  businessmen  are  thinking-  of  yesterday, 
and  planning  far  to-morrow. 

However.  To-day  is  King.  To-day’s  problems  must  be  solved,  and  although 
yesterday  and  to-morrow  may  assist  or  effect  their  solution.  To-day  demands 
immediate  attention. 

In  no  place  is  To-day  more  thoroughly  and  effectively  King  than  in  dairy 
cleaning  operations.  Future  profit  and  past  reputation  in  the  marketing  of  milk 
and  milk  products  depends  solely  on  the  cleanliness  of  To-day. 

For  over  twenty  years  the  use  of 


INDIAN  IN  CIRCLE 


has  provided  that  sweet  smelling,  wholesome  cleanli¬ 
ness  that  has  made  To-day's  sanitation  profitable  for 
a  steadily  increasing  number  of  dairies,  creameries  and 
cheese  factories. 


IT  CLEANS  CLEAN 


IN  EVERY  PACKAGE 

The  J.  B.  Ford  Co. 


Sole  Mnfrs. 


Wyandotte,  Mich. 


Vi 
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After  College 
What? 

You  are  a  college  man.  You  have  studied  various  branches  of  agriculture 
— of  making  money  from  the  land.  Have  you  investigated  the  great  possi¬ 
bilities  of  growing  greenstuff  under  glass? 

Canadian  cities  and  towns  are  growing — spreading  out.  Canadians  con¬ 
sume  more  green  vegetables  and  want  more  flowers  every  year.  The  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  this  market — both  now  and  in  the  future — are  enormous. 

Our  organization  is  headquarters  for  information  on  commercial  green¬ 
houses.  Write  to  us.  Explain  your  problem  fully.  We  shall  be  glad  to 
place  the  results  of  our  three  score  years’  experience  at  yorr  service.  We  can 
help  you  to  a  comfortable  independence  and  success. 

You  will  be  under  no  obligation,  of  course. 

Tord.& fWnham(o.  u.im 

Builders  of  Greenhouses  and  Makers  of  Boilers 

Main  Sales  Office  &  Factory — ST.  CATHARINES,  OXT. 

Eastern  Sales  Office*— 124  Stanley  Street,  Montreal,  Que. 
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De  Laval  Milker 

Outfits  Now  Sold  for 


and  up  -  depending 
on  the  number  of 
cows  to  be  milked 


Slightly  Higher  in 
Western  Canada 


The  Most  Economical  As  W ell 
As  the  Best  oS  All  Milkers 

After  nine  years,  and  with  more  than  2  5,000  in  use,  it  is  an  established 
fact  that  the  De  Laval  Milker  is  not  only  the  best  but  also  the  most  economical 
of  all  milkers.  This  is  especially  true  in  view  of  the  recent  price  reduction  and 
the  addition  of  the  De  Laval  Junior  Milker  Outfit,  for  milking  small  herds,  to 
to  the  line  of  De  Laval  Milkers. 

It  is  possible  to  get  mechanical  milkers  for  less  than  the  first  cost  of 
a  De  Laval — but  you  can’t  possibly  get  the  same  results.  During  the  time  that 
De  Laval  Milkers  have  been  on  the  market  and  with  the  large  number  in  use, 
the  following  facts  have  been  established: 

— we  have  never  known  of  one  to  injure  a  cow: 

— the  action  of  the  De  Laval  is  so  pleasing  and  stimulating  that  cows 
almost  invariably  produce  more  milk; 

— the  De  Laval  is  practically  fool-proof  and  does  not  require  a  skilled 
operator; 

— it  not  only  milks  better  but  faster,  thus  saving  more  time; 

— it  is  easy  to  wash  and  keep  in  a  sanitary  condition. 

Therefore,  the  De  Laval  is  by  far  the  cheapest  in  the  end.  In  addition, 
it  is  sold  on  such  easy  terms  that  you  can  have  the  use  of  it  while  it  pays  for 

itself. 

The  De  Laval  Company,  Limited 

Winnipeg  Vancouver 

Montreal  Petereoro 
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The  Kind  of  Printing  You  Want  —  The  Way  You  Want  It  —  When  You  Want  It 


THE  GUMMER  PRESS 

Printers,  Bookbinders  and  Publishers 

THE  SIZE  OF  THE  JOB  MAKES  NO  DIFFERENCE 
GOOD  SERVICE  AND  GOOD  PRINTING 
CHARACTERIZE  OUR  WORK 

Si 

GUMMER  BUILDING  PHONE  872  GUELPH 

s'  ■  —  -  . : — i — ■  ■■  ■  ""  =*< 
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Give  Your  Hens  A  Square  Deal,  Feed 


Chick  Food,  More  Eggs  Laying  Mash, 

Growing  Mash,  and  Fattening  Mash, 

Scratch  Food,  Better  Birds  Pigeon  Food, 

WESTERN  CANADA  FLOUR  MILLS  COMPANY,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,  ONT. 


Please 
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Guelph  Business  Directory 

(Cont 

inued) 

Dry  Goods  &  Ladies’  Wear — 

Magazines  and  Newspapers — 

D.  E.  Macdonald  &  Bros.  Ltd. 

Daly’s 

Cole  Bros.  &  Scott 

Murphy  and  Cartledge 

Foster’s 

John  Armstrong 

Musical  Instruments,  Music,  Etc. — 

C.  W.  Kelly  &  Son 

Druggists — 

Alex.  Stewart 

Opticians  and  Optometrists — 

Bogardus  &  Barton 

Geo.  Pringle 

Broadfoot 

A.  D.  Savage 

Sun  Drug  Co. 

Ph  ot  ographers — 

Florists — 

James  Gilchrist 

The  Kennedy  Studio 

O’Keefe  Studio 

Miss  E.  S.  Marriott 

Crewson  &  Mitchell 

Printing — 

Fruits — 

The  Gummer  Press 

Geo.  Williams 

Wallace  Printing  Co. 

Hood  &  Benallick 

Kelso  Printing  Co. 

Crewson  &  Mitchell 

Radio  Sets — 

Gladioli,  Peonies,  Iris — 

C.  W.  Kelly  &  Son 

J.  E.  Carter 

1 

Rendezvous — 

Groceries — 

Wyndham  Inn 

Hood  and  Benallick 

Geo.  Williams 

Riding  Horses — 

Mrs.  Olive  M.  Meade 

Hair-Dressing  Parlors — 

Mrs.  Hodgins 

Shoe  Repairing — 

J.  D.  McArthur 

Hardware — 

Campbell’s  Shoe  Repair  Shop 

J.  P.  Hammill 

A.  McGladerys  Shoe  Repair  Shop 

The  Bond  Hardware  Co. 

Howden  Hardware  Co. 

Taxicabs — 

Penfold  Hardware  Co. 

C.  L.  Kearns,  Phone  41W 

Horticultural  Society,  Guelph — 

_  1 

J.  F.  Marr,  14  Verney  St..  Sec.  i 

Keleher  &  Hendley  \ 

Jewellers — 

Savage  &  Co. 

Theatres-  — 

Smith  and  Mahoney 

Castle 

J.  J.  McTague 

Tobacco  Shops — 

Lumber — 

Murphy  &  Cartledge 

Guelph  Lumber  Co. 

Daly’s 

^ - - - 
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Ontario  Agricultural  College 

i 

OPENING 

SEPTEMBER  18,  1925 


The  wealth  of  Ontario  is  in  her  soils  and  her 
prosperity  depends  upon  the  intelligent  use  of 
the  same.  The  O.A.C.  can  give  you  the  training 
necessary  to  efficiency  in  leadership,  in  all  that 
pertains  to  agriculture  and  rural  life.  You  are. 
going  to  live  anyway,  why  not  live  a  full  life. 
Education  makes  the  difference.  The  province 
offers  it  to  you  at  a  very  low  cost.  Tuition  only 
$20  for  the  first  year,  and  room  and  board  only 
$5.50  per  week.  This  is  your  opportunity  to 
become  a  leader.  Write  for  College  Calendar 
descriptive  of  liberal  training  in  the  science  and 
practice  of  agriculture. 

'  T7  If! 

J.  B.  REYNOLDS,  M.A.  A.  M.  PORTER,  B.S.A. 

President  Registrar 


The  Ontario  Agricultural  College 

GUELPH,  ONTARIO 


